day. 
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Missouri  Southern  Slots  College,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801 


SM  s^tection  causes  minor  battle 


Free  on  Campus 


B\  STAN  HERRIN 
AND 

kentmamnowski 

-rtBvright,  1977.  by  Thr  Chart 

■  ^Vesl  Mitisoun  unknowinclv 
be^n  the  subject  of  a 
‘^ucratic  batUe  within  the 
Weather  Ser\’ice 


'trm  providing  continuous  taped 


information  as  well  as  im- 
^mercency  weather  broad- 
as  tornado  watches  and 
'warnings,  storm  warnings  and  flood 
Q  ^ro^tlcasts  are  made  on 

fnign  band  weather  frequency, 
for  which  are  available  to 

_,^9^,ipnient  is  scheduled  for  in- 
f*"!*?uon  in  southwest  Missouri 
cfln .®.nipnth.  Yet  disagreement 
still  exists  between  the  NWS  offices 
iP City  and  Washington.  The 
X^^ffsJRogion  office  contends  that 
one  1.000  watt  transmitter  located 
between  Joplin  and  Springfield 


fAid-ierm  classes 
uet  in  basic  areas 


would  provide  adequate,  and 
some  cases  better  service  at  a 
reduced  cost,  than  identical  tran¬ 
smitters  in  each  city.  Dr.  Richard 
E  Hallgren,  Deputy  Tlirector  of  the 
NWS  in  Washington,  upon 
Washington  engineers’  recom¬ 
mendations.  decided  on  the  two 
transmitter  plan.  In  that  plan,  the 
Joplin  transmitter  would  be 
operated  remotely  from  me 
Springfield  weather  service  station 
at  the  Springfield  Municipal  Air 
port 

THE  CENTRAL  REGION  ur- 
FICE  has  had  objection  to  the 


Joplin  site  as  early  as  1972, 
arguing  that  a  Monett  or  Mt.  Vernon 
site  would  be  more  feasible.  NWS  of¬ 
ficials  in  Kansas  City  raised  ob¬ 
jections  in  at  least  ten  pieces  of 
correspondence  dating  from 
November  12, 1976,  to  July  14, 1977. 

On  March  30.  1977.  the  Weather 
Service  located  a  newly  constructed 
tower  at  Mt.  Vernon  •'^We  feel  as  if 
this  site  is  optimum  to  serve  me 
area.”  wrote  Phillip  Calabrese, 
Chief  of  Meteorlogical  Services  for 
the  NWS  in  Kansas  City,  in  a  memo 
to  NWS  Headquarters  dated  April 
12, 1977. 


Calabrese  based  this  statement  on 
a  transmission  test  conducted  bv  R. 
E.  Leigh,  owner  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
tower,  which  is  900-1000  feet  higher 
above  sea  level  than  either  Joplin  or 
Springfield,  as  well  as  many  other 
areas. 

THE  CENTRAL  REGION  OF¬ 
FICE’S  main  objection  to  the  Joplin 
site  is  that  the  signal  will  be  carried 
well  into  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
areas  not  in  the  Springfield  Weather 
Station’s  jurisdiction.  The  office  is 
concerned  about  being  responsible 
for  a  signal  to  those  states,  as  there 


100-level  courses  will  begin 
gflav  at  Missouri  Southern  as 
of  sn  effort  to  “provide  ad- 
1  Wial  services  for  our  students." 
:jrt)rding  to  Dr.  Floyd  Belk.  vice- 
^idenfin  charge  of  academic  af- 

courses  will  be  beneficial  for 
--jdenls  who  were  unable  to  enroll 
-ije  beginning  of  the  semester,  for 
iu^ts  who  have  dropped  courses 
^  Wor  students  who  fwl  they  can 

I  another  class. 

f  -for  our  regular  enrolled  studen- 
there  are  a  number  of  occasions 
I  fberP  3  student  will  find  it 
jitfltable  toj)ick  up  a  course.”  Belk 
'-Sited,  addmg.  “A  new  student 
I  joaWpiclt  up  12  hours.” 

i  the  success  of  the  program 
I  ^  semester  will  probably  deter- 
i  ^  whether  it  will  be  offered 
(again  in  the  future, 
i  p^nt  plans  call  for  eighth  week 
ffirses  to  be  printed  in  the  spring 


schedule.  Expansion  of  the  program 
oewnds  on  how  the  students  react 
and  how  many  take  advantage  of 
the  service,  according  to  Belk. 

Enrollment  for  the  program  w-as 
held  W’ednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week  but  Belk  indicated  that 
late  enrollment  would  generally  be 
accepted.  Fees  are  $17  per  hour  for 
new  student  and  part-time  students 
(less  than  eight  hours).  Current  full¬ 
time  students  can  use  drop  and  add 
cards  and  there  will  be  no  charge 
for  the  classes. 

^  US  History  1492-1877,  instructed 
by  T.  L.  Holman,  will  be  offered  at  2 
p.m.  daily  for  three  credit  hours. 

Composition  101,  instructed  by 
William  Goodson  will  be  offered  at 
11  a.m.  daily,  for  three  credit  hours. 

TW’O  CLASSES  IN  Military  Scien¬ 
ce  101  will  be  offered.  One  will  meet 
at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
and  another  will  meet  at  1  p.m. 
Monday  and  W'ednesday.  Both  will 
( continued  on  page  3) 


Briefly  Charted' 


Deadline  • 

Deadline  for  education 
majors  to  sign  up  to  student 
teach  next  spring  is  tomorrow, 
Oct.  15,  according  to  Robert 
ffighland. 

{ 

Bach  •  •  • 


I 


Highland  noted  that  it  is  very 
important  for  majors  to  con¬ 
tact  him  so  that  arrangements 
and  placements  can  be  taken 
care  of  before  next  semester. 


Muriel  Bach  will  present  her 
one-woman  show,  “Lady, 
You’re  Rocking  the  Boat !  ”  at 
11  a.m.  October  26  in  Taylor 
Auditorium. 

Bach’s  50  minute  program  is 
composed  of  sketches  about 
six  women  activists,  including 
Lydia  Pinkham,  Gertrude 
Stein  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

All  costume  and  make-up 
changes  are  effected  on  stage 
in  unbroken  sequence. 

The  show  has  been  called  a 
splendid  example  of  the  art  of 
interpretation...  She  is  one  of 
the  finest,  and  she  works  with 
consumate  skUl  and  exquisite 
good  taste.”  ..  .u 

The  show  is  sponsored  by  the 
Special  Even tsUommitt^.  . 

There  is  no  admission 
charge  for  the  performance, 
which  is  ^n  to  faculty, 
students  and  the  public  The 
committee  has  sponsored  two 
other  events  this  semester  -  a 
Korean  folk  dance  recital  and 
Colin  Jackson. 


Interviews 


Several  companies  will  be 
conducting  interviews  on  cam- 
pus  during  the  month  pf  Oc¬ 
tober,  accord  to  the  Placement 
Wice.  . 

.  Thomas  C.  Cusack  will  in¬ 
terview  accounting  maj(^, 
with  at  least  a  2.8  ^A,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19. 

^The  Burroughs-Wellcome 

Comoanv  will  interview  all 
ipoiors  on  October  21  and 
?aird,  Kurtz  and  Dobson  will 
toterview  accounting  majors 

on  October  24  , 

To  be  eligible  for  the  in- 


terviews.  students  must  an 
alumni,  December,  1977  or 

Mav  1978  graduate  and  must 
have  credentials  on  file  with 
the  Placement  Office 
Interviews  are  conducted  in 
the  Placement  Office,  next  to 
Kuhn  Hall.  Interest^  ^^tidents 
should  call  624-8100,  ext.  269,  or 
sign  up  in  the  office. 

the  State 
interview 
graduates 


Ron  Frala  from 
Auditor’s  Office  will 
Decemto  a  n,,  to 


with  a  B.S. 
4:30p.m.  Oct. 


Poetry 


•  • 


hnal  deadline 
IJttsions  to  the  Cdlege  Poetry 
^^view  i<-,  November  5,  ac 
girding  to  the  National  Poetry 
sponsors  of  the  project. 

Pr^ect.  .  .  . 

,  The  publication, 

?P®n  to  submissions  frorn 
l*/nior  and  senior  college 
Sfident,  is  in  its'  3pth  year 
Piere  uj  no  limitation  as^  to 
;^rfn  or  theme,  but  shorter 
^^rks  are  preferred  by  the 


judges,  because 
limiiations. 


of  space 


Each  poem  must 
ihe  student.  The  name  ol  ine 

&ent?  English  mstructor 
should  also.be  Kp  gent 

,„«ffPce  orthe  Tr“s! 

National  P^lry 
218,  Apniira.  Calii.,  9iJ0i. 


By  SAMMY  ROETTO 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

To  most  of  the  residents  of  south¬ 
west  Missouri,  earthquakes  would 
seem  to  be  an  item  that  only  Califor¬ 
nians  should  concern  themselves 
with  for  it  is  there  that  the  most  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  noted  in  recent 
years.  However,  two  faults  in  the 
Joplin  area  definitely  make  it  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  possible  earthquake. 
Further,  an  anticline  or  ridge  which 
clips  the  northeast  edge  o1  Joplin 
and  passes  very  near  Missouri 
Southern,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
this  area  has  been  extensively 
mined,  increases  the  potential 
danger  for  this  area  shoum  ever  an 
earthquake  occur,  contends  Jan 
Tupper,  geologist  for  the  firm  of 
Allgeier,  Martin  and  Associates 
herein  Joplin. 

“The  two  faults  which  would 
probably  have  an  affect  on  Joplin 
and  the  vicinity  are  the  Ritchey  and 
Seneca  Faults.”  maintains  Tupper. 
“The  Ritchey  Fault  begins  near 
Aurora  and  ends  just  south  of 
Diamond.  It  is  a  vertical  fault  and 
over  the  years  since  its  creation  has 
been  greatly  eroded.  There  is  a 
popular  theory  that  it  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  New  Madrid  Fault;  however, 
nobody  really  knows.” 

“The  second  is  the  Seneca  Fault,” 
Tupper  continues.  “This  one  is 
located  to  the  south  of  Joplin,  begin¬ 
ning  near  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  en¬ 
ding  about  five  miles  south  of 
Joplin.  The  unique  feature  about  the 
Seneca  Fault  is  that  it  is  a  double 
fault.  Rather  than  your  typical 
single  break,  this  one  oroke  in  two 
places  and  the  center  dropped  out. 
The  gap  probably  is  about  300  feet 
wide  and  there’s  a  little  creek  down 
there,  Lost  Creek,  that  follows  it 
and  for  a  ways  it  runs  down  in  the 


It  could  happen! 

Joplin  area  'definitely'  site 
for  possible  earthquakes 


is  no  immedate  line  of 
munication  across  state  lines  to  ine 
Springfield  Weather  Station.  The 
only  link  between  the  Tulsa, 
Wichita,  and  Springfield  of  ices  is  a 
commercial  telephone  line  witn  an 
unlisted  number,  which  coum 
possibly  be  knocked  out  in  severe 
weather.  Weather  inforrnation 
within  Missouri  is  transmittM  on  a 
special  hotline  suDolied  bv  thy  Civil 
Defense.  The  circuit  does  not  cross 
state  lines,  so  it  is  only  useful  for  in¬ 
state  warnings  and  messages. 

Weather  ^rvice  personnel  were 

(continued  on  page  2) 


gap,  Looking  at  it  you  can  readily 
tell  the  difference  in  the  heights  of 
the  two  banks.” 

About  the  only  way  for  these 
faults  to  move  would  be  if  there 
would  be  movement  in  a  larger 
fault,  says  Tupper.  This  would  more 
than  likely  come  from  either  the 
Nemaha  Ridge,  a  major  fault  out  in 
Kansas  running  near  Topeka  and 
Wichita,  he  explains,  or  the  New 
Madrid  Fault  in  southeast  Missouri. 
If  there  would  be  movement  in 
either  one,  the  Ritchey  and  Seneca 


Faults  v^oiild  probably  move  before 
there  would  be  any  new  breaks  in 
our  area.  The  Seneca  Fault,  he  con¬ 
tends,  would  probably  continue  its 
northeasterly  direction,  bypassing 
Joplin  on  the  east.  The  Ritchey 
Fault,  in  the  meantime,  would  head 
due  west,  missing  Joplin  on  the 
south.  However,  Joplin,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  and  the  area,  in  general, 
would  lace  two  additional  problems. 

“First,  there  is  the  Joplin  An¬ 
ticline,”  elaborates  Tupper.  “This 
is  a  ridge  that  runs  through  the  nor- 


theast  section  of  Joplin  very  near 
Missouri  Southern  and  Royal 
Heights  and  probably  crosses 
Rangeline  at  about  Newman  Road 
so  that  it  does  not  pass  through 
Joplin  proper.  The  bedding  is 
perhaps  m  feet  higher  than  the 
surrounding  area.  If  there  were  to 
be  an  earthquake,  the  pressure 
against  this  ridge  from  both  sides 
would  feasibly  either  cause  it  to 
drop  or  more  than  likely  buckle. 

(continued  on  page  2) 


Energy  order  called  ‘positive  step’ 


By  DAN  GREER 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
“It  contains  a  lot  of  verbiage  but 
is  still  a  positive  step  toward  ef¬ 
ficiency,”  said  Vice-president  of 
Business  Affairs  Dr.  Paul  Shipman, 
concerning  Governor  Joseoh 
Teasdale’s  July  13  executive  order 
instructing  state  agencies  and  other 
institutions  to  cut  back  10  percent  on 
utilities. 

According  to  the  Governor  s 
newsletter  sent  to  Dr.  Shipman,  sin¬ 
ce  1974  there  has  been  a  four  per¬ 
cent  usage  rise  and  a  47  percent  cost 
’  '  e  lot 


rise  in  ufilities,  and  the  total  cost  of 


governmen?  now  excels  million 
annually. 

A  10  PERCENT  CUT  in  this  figure 
would  mean  considerable  tax 
money  saved.  The  newsletter 
further  explained  that  a  task  force 
will  be  created  representing  each 
state  department  and  major  state 
institution  to  implement  the 
program.  Missouri  Southern  will  be 
asked  to  select  a  representative  to 
the  task  force.  The  task  force  will  be 
composed  of  the  director  of  each 
department  or  chief  executive  of 


selected  state  institutions  of  his  or 
her  designee. 

the  task  force  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  appropriate  measures 
by  which  state  government  may 
reduce  its  energy  consumption  10 
percent  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program’s  implementation  and 
report  its  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  by  October  1, 1977. 

The  Governor  has  further  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  state  will  now  pur¬ 
chase  only  those  automobiles  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  compacts,  and 
that  construction  of  any  new  state 


buildings  will, be  in  accordance  with 
energy  efficient  standards. 

dr.  SHIPMAN  COMMENTED 
that  the  Southern  campus  is  in  a 
relatively  good  position  since  it  is 
one  of  the  newer  campuses,  but  con¬ 
ceded,  “We’ve  been  looking  closer 
at  insulation  recently.” 

As  far  as  President  Carter  and  his 
national  energy  policies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Dr.  Shipman  speculated  “I 
don’t  think  his  administration  has 
caused  any  notable  changes  here  at 
MSSC.  Our  energy  conservation  ef- 
( continued  on  page  2) 


Paving  scheduled 
for  2  parking  lots 


ilice 
jgin 

aer,  accord  “ 

to  Dr.  Paul’ Shipman, 
in  charge  of  business  affairs.  Upon 
completion  of  that  lot,  work  will 
commence  on  the  par' 
surrounding  Missouri 


Preliminary  work  on  the 
academy  parking  lot  should  _ 
before  the  end  of  October,  according 
“  “  -  nan,  vice  president 


parking  area 
uri  Southern’s 

^^F?ed  fiShner  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Paul,  Kan.,  subimtted 
the  low  bids  on  both  projects  Their 
bid  for  the  police  academy  lot  was 
$33,946  and  their  bid  for  the  gym  lot 
was  $83,140.50.  An  additional  one 
dollar  per  foot  will  be  charged  for 
curbing  the  academy  lot 
Mattes  Brothers  of  Joplin  is  the 
sub-contractor  for  the  project. 


according  to  SHIPMAN, 
administration  had  planned 


NEWMAN  ROAD  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  unresolvw 
and  potentially 
dangerous  problem,  but 
the  problem  has  two 
sides.  Many  cars  ignore 
the  cross  walk  area,  but 
many  students  refuse  to 
use  it  crossing  at  assor¬ 
ted  points  along  the  road. 


dions  to  - - -  — -  ■ » “  3 

that  me  lots  would  never  be  closed 
at  the  same  time.  Since  the  same 
company  submitted  low  bids,  the 
problem  resolved  itself. 

“The  reason  we’re  having  to  do 
this  construction  now  is  because  the 
legislature  didn’t  get  around  to  ap¬ 
proving  the  money,”  said  Shipman, 
referring  to  the  state  capital  im¬ 
provements  bill,  only  recently  ap¬ 
proved.  ,  .  . 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  money 

Sriat^  by  the  state  was 
spent  in  that  same  fiscal 
year.  ''Tt’s  a  bird  in  the  hand  thing, 
he  said.  ^  ^ 

“There’s  a  90-day  (construction) 
time  limit  on  the  gymnasium  lot,’ 
Shipman  said,  “subject  to  weather 
conditions  and  things  not  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  contractor.!’ 

the  college  is  currently 
negotiating  a'  time-table  on  con¬ 
struction  of  the  iTvm  parking  area. 

Specifications  call  for  the  police 
academv  lot  to  have  249  parking 
spaces  and  for  the  gym  lot  m  have 

^  Shipman  not^  ‘  toat  stud^ts 
would  probably  be  able  to 

abid  of  $103,069  tor  the  gym  lot. 


2  The  Chart.  Friday.  Oct.  14. 1977  ■  ^  b|L  I 

Weather  station  site  causes  tninw  “a 


continued  from  page  1 


concerned  with  this  problem  as 
earlv  as  December  23,  1976.  when 
Central  Region  Director  Charles  G. 
Knudson  recommended  a  Monett  or 
Mt.  Vernon  location,  “This  wav  we 
can  cover  the  southwest  part  ol  the 
state,  the  immediate  Joplin  and 
Springfield  metro  areas,  ^et 
keeping  Class  A  coverage  out  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Oklahoma  eliminating  our 
txMder  operational  problems  during 
severe  weather.  Moving  the  Yat^ 
Center  transmitter  to  Chanute  will 

grovide  coverage  to  southeast  Kan- 
as  and  the  Tulsa  transmitter  will 
provide  coverage  to  most  northeast 
Oklahoma  counUes." 

Calabrese  later  echoed  Knudson’s 
concern,  in  a  letter  dated  July  14. 
1977.  “We  estimate  there  could  be  a 
delav  of  up  to  30  minutes  in  getting 
warhings  from  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  during  outbreak 
situations." 


A.VOTHER  WRINKLE  com¬ 
plicating  the  situation  is  a  staffing 
problem  at  Springf^ld.  To  operate 
the  two  fransmitters  trom 
Sprinrfield.  a  staff  increase  is 
need«  to  handle  the  work  load.  One 
man  has  been  added,  but  Wea^r 
Service  officials  in  Kansas  City- 
state  that  one  person  is  not  enough. 
Hallgren  told  The  Chart  he  realized 
staffing  would  be  a  problem  and 
that  with  transmitters  would  be 
limited  in  their  programming  ai^ 
content  until  the  slafTing  problem  is 
resolved. 

D^tv  Director  Hallgren  has 
other  id^,  how  ever. 

"I  know  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  we  could 
operate  and  provide  an  adequate 
service  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Joplin  and  the  metro{X)litan  area  of 
Springfield  bv  just  operating  from 
one  site  half-wav  between,  near  Mt. 
Vernon."  said  Hallgren  in  a 
tekplxHie  interview  October  5. 

•f  review ed  this  very  closely  with 
mv  engineers  and  mv  pe<mle  in  Kan¬ 
sas  (Tty,  and  while  there  were 
disagreements  as  to  just  how  well 
oce  station  would  serve  both 
locations.  I  concluded  that  if  I  were 


extra  transmitter  cosCMhe 
down  of  the  cost  of. 
remote  transmitter  in  Joplm  irom 
Springfield  is  as  follows. 


Transmitter  shelters  ^  g 

. .  total  $74,800 


In  addition,  gSuthwest 

smitter.is  free  one  tran- 

rnteVco^nVction  costs-year . .  $  ^  Missouri  long  the  st- 

Extra  personnel-year . $20,000  weather.  Accor  ^  ^  memo 

T?^!^ maintenance;  •  |  2^000  to^V  Central^  ^Re|>on  ..yorpad® 

Recorder  maintenance . $  3,000  daM^Nov^®*{.on  statistics  indicai 


$40  000 

Extra  equipment  fi ’onn 


the  neca  .for  a  radio  in 

•'^AfthouS*'  the  decision 

in  Washington.to  go  with>i 
srnitters,  one  m 
rSnote  unit  in  .Joplin,  » 
Mpular  0"?  *«alh3l» 

mfs*take  that  we  lere  in  S''  \ 
will  have  to  live  with.  I  fai[5«i^. 
Opposition  on  the  part 
headquarters  to  accept"' i; 
mendation  for  change,"''' 


i 

f 


Kemm  card  collector 


ON  MARCH  30. 1977.  local  engineers 
conducted  a  test  using  an  ^  watt 
transmitter  atop  the  Mt.  Vernon 
tower.  The  outline  indicates  the 
range  of  a  strong,  audible  signal. 


The  National  Wealher  Service  tran¬ 
smitter  would  be  more  than  12  tinaes 
as  powerful  than  the  one  used  for 
this  test. 


Sprin^ieldj^ 


both 


Joplinand  Springfield  on  the  fringe 
of  ^  broadcastTor  NOAA.weather 


radio.  Many  people 
would  not  get  good  reception,  in  my 

went  on  to  say,  “There’s 
no  douDt  that  it  costs  more  money  to 
perate  two  stations  rather  than  one. 
That's  simple  and  straightfonyard 
“We  have  a  svstem  wherebv  for 
all  sites  we  make  computations 
based  on  the  terrain  and  me  tran¬ 


smission  characteristics ...  we  know 
you  can  pick  up  a  signal  from  Joplin 
and  Springfield.  It’s  a  matter  of  now 
strong  the  signals  is,  how  good  a 
receiver  woulu  you  have  to  have, 
how  variable  is  that  signal  over  a 
period  of  time,  etcetera.  . 

“I  stand  behind  my  decision, 
continued  Hallgren,  I  am  man 
enough  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
judgment  call,  but  this  is  something 
we’re  oaid  to  do  every  day.” 


By  DARREN  DISHMAN 

Chart  Staff  Reporter 

Ray  Narleski,  Jose  Vidal  Don 

Mossi,  Billy  Bruton . the  list  goes 

on  and  on.  ,  *.  • 

To  the  non-baseball  enthusiast, 
these  names  probably  seem  foreign, 
but  for  the  growing  number  ot 
baseball  card  collectors,  such  as 
freshman  Ron  Kemm,  these  names 
are  as  American  as  George 
Washington.  One  of  the  many  sports 
collectors  across  the  land  and  one  oi 
the  few  on  Southern’s  carnpus, 
Kemm  expressed  his  enthusiasm 
toward  his  nobby  by  saying,  I  star¬ 
ted  collecting  cards  in  1966,  apd  i 
plan  on  collecting  them  all  my  liie. 

Kemm’s  love  for  the  hobby  stems 
from  his  childhood,  during  which  he 
had  a  “strong  interest  in  oasebalL 
Because  of  tms  interest,  he  said,  1 
rds  all  the  time  and  I 


used  to  buy  cards  all  the  time  l 
just  kept  saving  them.”  He  noted. 
’^‘As  I  grew  older,  I  found  that  it 
gave  me  sort  of  a  satisfaction,  and 
from  there  I  began  to  develop  quite 
an  interest  in  cards.” 


ONCE  HE  GAINED  an  f®*!!  V 

rnliecting,  Kemm  ^8?"  fPjj  this  to  be  frue  of  only 
gthfjJmethodSp^^^^^  po".lectorsrSinceW,.ij 

Collators  D  f  St  'vnmn  e 

magazine^  he  feels,  ai^ 
world.  This  mag^  .  “They  will  let 
his  collection  greatly. 

'‘’“secondly,  he  fajctes  « 
fiinlKw  pric^  an| 

“thlTnk"dttlerfusuany 

arlre  worth  something  and  they  II 

Lfn'era^?  P-tty  good 

deals.” 


collectors. 

bv’s  transaciions  are 
through  the  mail,  Kemm  A 
SSt  of  the  fraud  comes,  tro'ft^ 
advertising  .  He  continued 
dealer  will  give  the  impressilw.^i 
youareget%gagreatde1t^5^' 
collector  will  someti^mes 

Ke1fv^esl«-ed.i^<i 
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risk  you  have  ^o^Uke  so^tijJJ, 
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But  a  solution  may  have  been^ 

that  collectors  are  3  ten 


in  that  collectors  are  „ 
tOgethe 


kemm  also  attends  baseball 
card  conventions  in  order  to  expana 


Hundley  studying  in  Austria 


to  put  as  the  most  impwlant  thing 
good  weather  service  to  both  areas, 
I  had  to  put  tvio  in.  Because  the 
aFML 


location  a\  ML  Vernon  is  34  to  38 
miles  from  both  Joplin  and 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  studying 
in  a  foreign  country? 

John  Hundley  of  Joplin,  a 
Missouri  Southern  student  recenuy 
arrived  on  the  campus  of  Wagner 
College  in  Bregenz,  Austria,  one  of 
47  stuaents  from  26  colleges  selected 
to  study  there. 


The  students  will  live  with  an 
Austrian  family  while  pursuing 
their  studies.  They  will  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  college-sponsored 
travel  program  that  will  include 
some  oT  the  continent’s  greatest 
cities. 

“John  has  been  planning  this  for  a 
number  of  years,”  commented 


Harold  Bodon,  director  of 
program  at  Missouri  Southern. 
According  to  Bodon,  Hundlej^^ 


the 


ng  to  Bodon,  Hunaiey  was 
fifth  student  to  go  abroad 


about  the  _ 

in  the  past  few  years.  ,  ^  , 

Anyone  interested  in  the  study 
program  should  contact  Bodon  in 
his  office,  L-17. 


Energy  order  called  ‘positive  step 


J 


1  continued  from  page  1  - 
f(Mts  haven’t  changed  since  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  changed.  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  it  certainly 
hasn’t  been  any  detriment  to  the 


program. 
^  the 


_ _ _ constant  threat  of 

enCTgy— as  we  now  know  it— being 


spent  completely  at  some  point  in 
the  future  is  driving  men  to  find 


alternate  sources  of  energy.  One  of 
these  "energy  pioneers  is  Dr. 
(ierald  E.  Ehoi.  associate  professor 
of  bid(^  at  Southern.  Dr.  Elick  is 
presentiv  working  to  develop  ideas 
powCT  geijerated  by  osmotic 
— ire  using  attraction  of  water 
d  a  saltier  solution. 


AN  INFORMAL  SEMINAR  on 
osmouc  pressure  as  a  possible  elec¬ 
trical  generation  force  was  held  last 
Julv  in  the  science  building  by  Dr. 
Elick.  Several  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  science  and  math  depart¬ 
ments,  along  with  a  number  of 
students  were  there  to  make  com¬ 
ments  and  give  suggestions.  Eugene 
Hughes,  an  archit^t  from  Webb 
City  was  also  on  hand  to  give  ad¬ 
vice.  and  Dr.  Elick  indicated  he 
received  a  lot  of  help  on  un¬ 


derstanding  the  project  from  Bob 
Puffinbarger  of  Empme  District. 

Dr.  ElicK  explained  “where  it  all 
started,  in  a  F^ruary  23, 1976  letter 
to  Val  Finlavson.  Energv  Advisor  to 
the  Governor  of  Utah,  and  Director 
of  Research  for  the  Utah  Power  and 
Li^t  Company,  when  he  wrote, 
“ADout  three  summers  ago  in  1973, 1 
was  a  participant  in  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  NSF  Systems  Sciences  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute  for  college  teachers  at 
Utah  State  University,  Logan.  Since 
that  time  I  have  played  with  an  idea 
regarding  an  untapped  Hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  source  which  does  not 
need  a  large  vertical  dam  or 
hydrostatic  head.  Of  course,  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  such  an  idea  is 
perhaps  fairly  complicated,  but  I 
nave  great  faith  in  technology  and 
engineering.  I  do  have  some  ideas 
on  the  transduction  of  the  osmotic 
energy  into  electrical  energy,  but 
feel  that  this  bridge  is  best  crossed 
with  the  help  of  engineers.” 


student  on  it.  With  the  lake  at  his 
back  door  step,  it  would  be  ultra- 
convenient.  I  can  be  an  advisor  or 
consultant  at  best,  but  I  can’t  do  it 
myself  because  I  am  not  an 
engineer.” 


_  QUESTIONED  AS  to 

whether  he  nad  submitted  the  idea 
to  the  US  Energy  research  and 
Develooment  Aaministration,  Dr. 
Elick  said,  “I  still  haven’t.  They 
are  now  being  reorganized.  Carter 
is  making  a  c^inet-Ievel  branch  out 
of  them,  out  I  do  plan  to  go  through 
the  private  Electrical  Power 
Research  Institute,  but  I’ve  sub¬ 
mitted  nothing  yet.  pending  talks 
with  the  people  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 


In  August  of  this  year.  Dr.  Elick 
made  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 

■  ntb  ”  - " 


talked  witS  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  People.  He  commented.  “I’m 
hoyin^the  University  of  Utah  at 


receivea  a  lot  oi  neip  on  un-  San  l^kc  i..ty  wui  pui  a  graauaie  aone  lo  see  ii  mis  nas  ever  oeen  Lake.” 

New  Madrid  ‘quake  among  world’s  strongest 

Bv  SAMMY  ROETTO  region.  However,  reports  of  the  time  Another  phenomena  which  oc-  motion.  It  might  have  taken  several  “About  the  onlv  thine  siipap^tiv^  _ 


ke  Cty  will  put  a  graduate 


“If  we  do  want  to  use  EPRI,  we 
shouldn’t  patent  the  idea,  because 
there  is  no  working  model  to  patent. 
The  scale  of  a  possible  trial  model 
almost  prohibits  this  idea  from 
going  through  normal  patenting 
channels.  Also,  since  this  is  a 
teaching  institution,  I  don’t  have  the 
resources  or  time  to  develop  it  fur¬ 
ther  here  or  have  a  patent  search 
done  to  see  if  this  has  ever  been 


proposed  before.  If  it  were,  patented 

gersonal  money  could  be  gained 
ut  even  without  a  natent  MSSC 
could  receive  recognition  for  having 
worked  on  the  project  before,  ana 
mention  might  be  made  of  all  the 
faculty  members  and  students  who 
participated  in  the  seminar.” 

The  theory  of  osmotic  pressure  as 
a  possible  source  of  energy  is  based 
on  the  principal  that  fre^  water  is 
attracted  to  saline  water.  Salt  is  the 
major  “fuel”  in  this  ther¬ 
modynamic  relationship^  and  a 
fairly  cheap  one.  Dr.  Elick  con¬ 
ceded,  however,  that  “salt  in  this 
area  may  be  impure,  and  couldn’t 
be  used.’ 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  would 
provide  only  a  small  problem,  since 
what  little  salt  we  would  use  could 
be  shipped  in,  and  quantities  would 
tend  not  to  be  a  major  factor  since, 
“....we  could  recycle  the  salt  by  set¬ 
ting  up  solar  distilling  units  to  distill 
the  water  off  and  retain  the  salt.” 

Dr.  Elick  also  indicated  that  area 
water  levels  would  not  be  affected 
greatly,  since  water  could  be 
recycled  as  well.  “We’d  have  to  use 
greenhouse-like  structures,”  he 
said,  “or  make  our  own  small  Salt 
Lake.” 


uia  111  x''  -'.'-I-  -  .  ^ 

hiV  "rollection  At  a  convention  he 
finds  he  is  able  to  “observe  ot^er 
collections,  and  compare  them  with 
my  own.”  He  also  finds  a 

convention  he  is  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  or  trade  for 
certain  cards  that  he 
wise  never  be  in  a  position  to  even 

^^From^his  early  days  of  buying 
baseball  cards,  Kemm  has  gone  on 
to  amass  quite  a  collection.  He 
estimates  his  collection  to  contain 
about  15,000  cards,  numerous 
autographs,  magazines  and  other 
sporfs  novelties.  With  this  large 
quantity  of  sports  material  lying 
around,  storage  appears  to  be  a 
problem.  ,  ,,  .  r 

Kemm  stated,  “I’ve  got  a  lot  of 
cards  put  away  in  filing  cabinets, 
but  too  many  of  them  are  stuck  in 
shoe  boxes.’  Concerning  his  more 
valuable  cards  Kemm  said;  “I  put 
themi  in  plastic  containers 
especially  designed  for  baseball 
cards,  wnich  keeps  them  in  good 
shape.”  Storage,  is  a  problem,  but 
one  that  is  secondary  when  com- 

eared  to  the  two  major  problems  of 
le  hobby:  inflation  and  fraud. 


about  certain  dealers.  Ketmft 
ded  ;  “Sports  Collectors  Dig^^ 
writes  up^  the  names  of  J 
reputable  dealers  and  warns 
tors  not  to  deal  with  them, 
see,  word  gets  around  I 

Lack  of  Time  can  also  prove  tui 
a  problem  to  the  senous  colC 
Kemm  relates.  In  the  sunW 
find  myself  spending  much  1 
time  with  cards,  preparing  for? 
ventions,  checklistingandsoonfi 
during  school  there  is  so  litUeaf! 
time,  with  homework  and  f 
usually  just  take  a  br^k  k 

collecftng.”  Kernm  also  finds  J 
you  go  through  different ^ 
moods 
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collector. 


lesaj 


“There  are  times  when  youwij 
spend  most  of  your  time  workinii: 
your  hobby,  but  there  are  also 4 
when  you  need  to  kind  of  slack o? 


ca 

ch 


Ic 


INFLATION  IS  AS  apparent  in 
sports  collecting  as  it  is  everywhere 
else.  Kemm  states,  “It  has  affected 
the  hobby  quite  a  hit,  especially  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Some 
collectors  find  themselves  using 
sport  collecting  as  a  means  of  profit, 
rather  than  a  fulfillment  of  a  hob¬ 
by.”  He  added,  “they  more  or  less 
just  want  to  make  their  money .  ’  ’ 
This  puts  the  burden  upon  the  true 
collector  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  he  has  to  pay  to  complete 
sets.  It  also  tends  to  discourage  any 
young  collector  from  pursuing  the 
hobb^  simply  because  he  cannot  af- 


hol 

ford 


he  cards. 


"ONE  SEEMINGLY  h 
SIGNIFICANT  problem  faced  ^ 
today’s  sport  collector  is  than-; 
public  tends  to  view  his  hobby  l 
being  immature.  At  one  tini 
Kemm  believed  this  statement  lob 
true,  but  he  said,  “I  have  now  fona 
that  most  of  the  collectors  I  b 
seen  are  much  older  than  mysei 
and  this  has  caused  me  to  c% 
my  views.”  ,  , 

He  added,  “I  have  also  foundt: 
when  I  tell  my  friends  I  collect  ca 
ds,  they  are  surprised,  but  tl» 
don’t  pressure  me  about  it.”  Kec 
believes  that  as  society  becona  ^ 
more  aware  of  how  widespread  fe 
hobby  is,  and  of  how  many  afe  3 
are  collectors,  this  feeling  will  on  • 
tinue  to  decline.  ^ 

Ron  Kemm  a  firm  supporter  0  p 
his  hobby,  believes  that  the  mj  y. 
aspect  of  sport  collecting  wtac  „ 
causes  it  to  rise  above  most  oda  ^ 
hobbies  is  it’s  variety.  He  sa 
“Sports  collecting  includes  sudii 
wide  variety  of  material  you  ha* 
cards,  autographs,  picture 
publications  and  tour  sports  fnt 
which  to  choose.”  He  continuec 
“take  stamp  collecting.  It  hasi 
various  aspects  as  well  as  cfi 
collecting  does,  but  after  all ' 
stamp  is  a  stamp,  and  a  coinis^ 
coin. 


Bv  SAMMY  ROETTO 
Chart  Suff  Writer 

made  geological  history 
A  hen.  in  the  winter  ot  1811-12,  a 
senes  of  quakes  shook  the  southeast 
(fjmer  'A  the  state  and  affected  an 
estimated  ^]i-50  thousand  square 
rriiJes  ThL  series  of  three  major 
shocks  believed  to  be  the  most 


region.  However,  reports  of  the  time 
by  New  Madrid  residents  and  boat¬ 
men  on  the  nearby  Mississippi 
River  produce  many  frightening 
tales. 

“Rivermen  of  that  time  reported 
that  the  Mississippi  rose  out  of  its 
bank  and  placed  them 


dry 


ground”  says  Tupper.  “Then, 
without  their  doing  anything,  the 


.r  Ailgever.  _ _ _ 

"Tfife  magnitude  was  probably 
^eater  than  any  earthquak^e  known 
before  or  it.'ice  in  the  world,”  says 
'  But  there  were  no  in- 
fftpjiTtenL'  :n  those  years  to  record 
it.  A~-f*T  problem  wa.s  that  there 
was  iTtiijfjT  damage  to  judge  it  by. 
A  lew  barn*,  a  cow  or  two  was 
periapt  the  major  casualties. 
Today  J  yfxj  tiave  an  earthiquake  of 
perJ^a; ;  half  the  magnitude,  the 
triage  juffips  up  into  the  millions 
-'K-.iarv  mit  there  were  no  large 
Te'-tefTpeftty the  area  back  then 

recr^ds  three  major 
treiTiOfv  dunng  a  perKxl  of  three 


wiuiuui  ulcii  uuiii5  aiiyiiiin^y  uic 

river  came  back,  picked  them  up, 
and  placed  them  back  in  the  mam 
channel.” 

A  letter  written  in  1816  by  one  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  of  New 
Madrid  paints  a  picture  of  what  oc- 
cured  during  the  first  quake  of  the 
series.  The  author  of  the  letter,  Mrs. 


Another  phenomena  which  oc- 
cured  during  this  time  were  the  land 
waves.  The  naturalist  John  ^ 
Audubon  who  was  traveling  i 

tucky  at  the  time,  reported  th _ 

curences  and  described  the  land  as 
waving  like  a  gentle  sea. 

“The  crust  had  a  tendency  to  split 
into  horizontal  layers  and 
than  break  up,”  says  Tupper, 


.  J. 
in  Ken- 
lese  oc- 


motion.  It  might  have  taken  several 
minutes  to  move  across  in  front  of 
you,  perhaps  a  day  to  move  ten 
miles. 


spli 

ithe. 

they 


just  pushed  up,  then  after  a  period 
of  time  went  down  causing  a  rocking 


.  TODAY.  ONE  would  have  a  hard 
evidence  of  the 
New  Madno  quake,  contends  Tup- 
'ocking  motion  which 


"lotion  which 
caused  the  land  waves  also  covered 
up  most  of  the  traces  of  the  (2- 
curence,  he  says  ^ 


‘  About  the  only  thing  suggestive 
of  what  happened  are  a  nun^er  of 
natural  streams  which  run  parallel 
to  each  other  ”  says  Tupper.  “They 
run  north  and  south  in  an  extremely 
straight  line,  not  meandering  like 
streams  normally  do,  and  they  all 
angle  off  at  a  set  degree  ” 

However  the  cauke  of  the  < 


However  the  cauke  of  the  quake 
s  nn'lfho  uV®  rfgistered  probably 
Scale  if  it  were  noT 
f  ^^ichter  Scale 

ends  at  10,  is  still  unproved.  Tupper 


states  that  one  of  the  more  pop^ 
theories  is  that  there  was  a  stri 
buildup  caused  thousands  of 
ago  by  the  Ozark  Uplift,  a  ri&eiD“ 
land  to  the  northwest  of  the  ^ 
Madrid  area.  This  uplift  is  belj 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  we# 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  pressing 
with  a  pivot  point  between 
The  stress  of  the  land  move^ 
may  have  been  the  catajF 
however,  he  notes  no  one  can 
sure. 


.’>^1  ica.  i  lie  duuiui  ui  uiic  iciiei ,  mi  J>. 

Eliza  Bryan,  relates  that  the  ear¬ 
thquake  was  “accompanied  by  a 

VPi-v  au/fiil  nni<uk  r<K:/>mK1in0  foU^ 


-  during  a 

months  The  first  occurred  on 


lieownber  16,  1811.  at  2  a  m  .  the 
aeomd  foik/wed  or*  Janiiary  23. 1812, 
and  tfie  fioai  orie  came  a  couple  </( 
wetfi  later  on  Ytthroar'i  7, 
However,  in  l>rtv/een  die  major 
oiaket  and  for  rrir/nth»  thweafCer, 
Die  earth  was  in  a  state  of  o/jn^lani 
iwntf. 

"‘What  wat  pccuring,”  explains 
Tupper,  “wam  that  yiAi  were  fiaving 
%rh«u  known  at  after  n*e 

wooid  bui|e  up.  t/reak  then 
Uttk  tiadt  known,  bul£e,  break, 
^  to  Of)  Wftr,  ine  p^xJ  of  *et 
beiM  tix  alter  tfxx  k  ft  is 


very  awful  noise,  resembling  loud 
but  distant  thunder... which  was 
followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
CTimplete  saturation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  sulphurous  vaj;>or. 
The  screams  of  the  affrignted 
inhabitants  running  to  and  fro,  not 
knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to  do, 
the  cries  of  the  fowls  and  the 
beasts.  ..the  cracking  of  trees 
falling,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  current  of  which 
was  retrograde  for  a  few 
minutes., formed  a  scene 
terrible 


,  -v,  wvw.  uitpiuvcu.  1  upper  sure. 

Joplin  a  candidate  for  earthauakes'^ 

(continued  from  page  1)  Tunnpr  fpoi 

This  would  cause  extensive  damage  tin0  /hi  •  cave-ins,  shif-  the  Foiim^ni^oi 
... - .  ..  .  ung  Ol  the  mines,  and  bss  of  the 


directly  above  the  anticline  and  for 
probaoiy  a  hall  mile  on  either  side 
depending  upon  how  strong  the  ear¬ 
thquake  was.” 


truly 


AH  Nf/rED  BY  Mrs.  Bryan,  the 
Mississippi  IS  said  to  have  f\ow^ 
r^ckwards  for  several  minutes. 
This  action  caused  the  formation  of 
l(ee)Kx>t  I>ake  in  Tennesse*,* 

‘Thejre  was  a  breakage  along  tbe 
river  channel,”  says  Tuprxrr  in  ex- 

XTCUred  riu<*r 


YHKSjOlHLV  mentioned. 
ywiff  and  KM  (A  life  was  minimal 
mt  w  tnt  fact  ^nat  the  am  was 
pointed  During  thto 
MM  d  Umt.  tndtena  proved  the 
'  luSriSwTwitem&StrA  <A  Ui» 


f*yrr  ermnnej  says  IT 
plaining  what,  iKcured  "fhe "river 
was  divert^  and_  mad<*  te  flov^ 
backwards  Rif  awhile  This  action 
v/a«  caus#^  \)U  FascoLa  Arch  rising 
at  a  rrxi^  90  degrwt  angle  te  ttie 
Mississippi 
die  oth<;r  way  fteelfixit  Lake 
which  was  previously  a  big  Irxm  iri 
Die  river,  waa  cut  td!  by  this  ac 

WfJ- 


THE  SECOND  PROBLEM  Tup^ 
per  sees  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
area  which  are  the  product  of  years 
of  lead  and  zinc  mining.  In  almost 
all  cases,  these  mines  are  filled  with 
water,  a  substance  geologists  con¬ 
sider  as  noncompressible.  With  this 
^ing  the  case,  Tupper  contends 
that  11  a  quake  should  occur,  the 
water  in  the  mines  would  hold  up  the 
land  over  it..vyith  one  exception 
If  the  quake  should  be  of  such  a 
ma^itude  say  6  or  7  on  the  Richter 
wale,  that  tne  crust  is  cracked 
below  the  mines,”  he  explains,  “the 
water  could  run  out  leaving  the 
min^  eiTipty  and  leaning  on  the 
original  pillars.  How  strung  the 
pillars  are  would  determine 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
1^  recent  years,  the 
suggestion  has  l>een  made  ol^  pum¬ 
ping  the  water  out  of  these  mines  for 
J'inrrie  of  us  have  op- 
[Hjwtd  that  move  riecause  if  they 
w«re  u.  putnp  all  the  water  "ul 
there  would  he  the  distinc 
ixissibilllyforacave-ln’’ 


—  V..V,  ...uica,  diiu  loss  Ol  ine 

actually  affect 

That’s  where  the  danger  lies  ” 


Sh  is  atop  the 

®fber.  Both  of  these  buildings  arp 
so^at  there  is  really  no  need 
to  be  fearful  of  their  causing  a  ca^ 

these  buildings 


would  follow  sUnda?d  rutol 


recording  station  and 
perhaps  three  tremors  a  year, 
tois  may  seem  to  be  a  warju 
impending  danger,  actually 
reverse  is  true.  , 

"Most  earthquake  pepplf 
really  get  excited  until  the  tJJ 
quit,”  Tupper  explains.  [ 
tremprs  quit  then  that  mea 
building  and  that  the  press 
sustained  and  increasing.  As  i' 
the  * -  — 


tremors  occur,  you  ^ 
assume  that  you  have  soi 
P?ge  and  it’s  gradually  slu 


zJ  ‘8  an  . 
moderate  magnitude 
be  susceptible  to  « 
because  01  the  1 

--TWO  Mines  OFniw 


Agency.  * 

plemented  snp  pv»ni„- 


It  very  good 
sou|wcsi'MUsoun“exS^9ity  of 

sarf?\,fc,S“i:s 


VC  experienced  a  sizauiy  'i 
me  past  in  Missouri,,  little  1 
done  to  cushion  against  a  I 
one  m  the  future.  As  an  exair 
Louis  lies  along  the  New 
Fault  line.  While  Elick  ni 
that  there  was  no  high  ri 
stouction  for  many  years  di 
nptoity  and  connection  with ' 
Madrid  quake  of.  1811-12..^ 
notes  that  most  building 
generally  not  taken  any  maj 
t®Pfepare  lor  another  ,  ^ 

H  s  not  the  kind  of  thini^ 
ready  for,”  says  Tupper. 
poned  and  thai  s  it.  ^u  iu 
living  and  hope  that  whaf  < 
pen,  won’t  happen  again.’ 


|j40,000  missing 
from  loan  fund 


1  he  chart,  1*  i  iday,  Oct.  14,  3 


S‘ 


'■‘V* 

NW? 


Mi 


Itv  Silvan  ruinpbril 
(  hart  Staff  Ue|>orler 
-  000  i»  missmu  from  the 

O'^ri^ranty  Student  Loan  Fund 
and  the  eharge  is 
•-  ffby  dwelt  Statistics  were 
bv  State  Auditor  Thomas 
I^^vho  named  Robert  B  Silvey. 

head  of  the  student  loan 
Wnient  m  Jefferson  City, 
id^Sle  for  the  fraud. 

(T^P^'routine  audit  of  the  Depart- 
m  Higher  hducation.  Keyes’ 
-d’i  found  during  a  period  from 


i  T’'^  HIV  i%fi  iiivrlv  c 
^pied  by  Silvey.  In  the  place  of  o 


- - ^...i  the  pi 

man  at  the  controls,  tnree 
now  handle  duties  once  entrusb 
Silvey  alone. 

•efc  ■ 


people 
stea  to 


1974  to  April,  1977  a  total 


ol  me  money  set  aside  tor 


Ing  financially  ntvdy  students 
stale  of  Missouri  had  been 


the  fund 


^M^ndant  Robert  Silvey  is  due  to 
trial  on  October  25  for  the 
Drought  against  him  in  Cole 
Presently,  he  is  free  on 
[^‘^nd.^ven  years  of  prison  and  -or 
a  ji,000  fine  could  be  awaiting 
Silvey  if  a  ruling  of  guilty  is  handed 
down  according  to  Cole  County 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney 
Prown.  Officials  hope  to 
wgin  the  Silvey  case  in  November 
•P  ^  ailaway  ('ounty,  where  former 
department  head  Silvey  will  face 
three  charges  of  stealing  bv  deceit. 


Coors  questions 
local  beer  sales 


A  MISSOURI  SOUTIIKRN  co-ed  examines  the  progress  of  two  participants 
;  contest.  Prices  of  $25  r  "*---  — 


in  the  1977  Homecoming  beard-growing  contest.  Prices  of  $25  will  be  given 
for  the  sexiest  beard,  the  bushiest,  furriest  and  thickest  beard  and  for  the 
longest  beard.  Final  judging  will  be  at  noon,  October  28. 


By  LIZ  DeMERICE 
“'Colorado  Kool-aid"  has,  in  the 
past,  depended  on  limited 
availability  almost  as  much  as 
flavor  to  sell.  So,  now  that  Coors 
Beer  can  be  sold  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  the  Coors  Company 
has  mounted  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  against  beer  sold  in  states 
where  there  are  no  Coors 
distributors.  ,  ^ 

Some  Joplin  stores  recently  began 
stocking  Coors,  but  a  sppkesperson 
for  the  Coors  public  relations  depar¬ 
tment,  Anita  Krajeski,  had  a 
negative  reaction. 

^The  feeling  of  our  president,  Joe 
Coors,  is  that  consumers  are  being 
ripped  off  and  consumers  are  being 
ofT  right  now  in  Missouri.  For  two 


reasons,^becau^  of_l*e^fact^that 


reasons,  v/. 

they’re  being  charged  th^e 
bitant  prices  and  the  second  r  aso 
would  be  from  a  quality  stana 


point,  ”  she  asserted.  ^ 

^CocJrs  sells  from  arou^  $2.25^0 


iCiClALS  RKPORTFJ)  Silvev 
I  chargetl  with  one  count  o'f 

'  th^  *^1^  bv  deceit  in  Cole  Countv. 
far5*  Mnfiner  bead  of  the  student  loan 
%ient  also  will  be  met  with 
jk^  4^  charges  on  the  same  felony  in 


charges 

dll?*  County 

j  die  Klamwl 


Two  more  special  events  scheduled 


hS  liSr&<^Dr‘)f  Higher  P:ducation 
alleged  iraud,  calling  the 


blamed  controls  in  the 


Two  more  events  are  planned  for 
this  year  under  the  sponsorship  of 


-  - jg  I 

ry  lax.  ”  According  to  the 


^  Speci 

chaired  by  Mrs.  Julie  Hughes.  On 
October  15,  Muriel  Back,  a  woman 
impressionist,  will  present  a 
program.  Planned  for  a  convocation 
DD  March  15,  is  Leon  Martel,  who 
will  talk  on  “the  Next  200  Years” 
The  special  events  committee, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  events 
for  the  educational  and  cultural 
stimulation  of  students,  sponsored 
W'on-Kvung  Cho,  a  Korean  dancer. 


and  Colin  Jackson,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  earlier  this  semester. 


toDr.GlennDolence,a  atten^dance  is  contingent  upon 
thp  rnmmiiiPP  an.  teachers  cooperation  in  letting  their 
classes  go. 


Vl-iy  IPA.  wing  lU  lllf 

auditor,  Silvey  had  no  one  to 
his  actions  during  his 


head  of  the  student- 


section. 

•^This  one  man  had  all  the  con- 
.  Keves  stated.  “There  was  no 
^lochw'k  on  him.” 

^vnlaining  the  method  of  defraud 
ii  W  audit  report  revealed, 

tests  indicate  26  instances 
,  Jre  notifications  of  default  were 
rv .  ‘-Srentlv  completed  by  someone 
®  thaii  bank  loan  office  and 
‘Dr  processed  by  the  Department 
'(liyier  Education." 

,<  PRINTED  IN  the  report. 
“Dt  ,n  payment  of  default  notices 
allegedly  been  “fraudulently 
[(^verted  to  an  individual’s  per- 

charged  Silvey 
.,<hing  the  illegally-obt, 
icksTor  his  own  use. 

of 


DURING  THE  FIRST  meeting  of 
the  committee,  which  consists  of 
representatives  from  the  Student 
Senate,  Faculty  Senate,  College 
Union  Board,  and  each  department 
on  campus,  programs  and  financing 
were  discussed.  The  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  committee  are  finan¬ 
ced  directly  from  the  college 
budget,  not  from  student  activity 
fees. 


According _ 

member  oT  the  committee,  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,500  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  spend  on  a 
final  presentation  for  the  year. 

“We  plan  to  contact  the  College 
Union  Board  to  see  if  they  possibly 
want  to  go  in  with  the  special  events 
committee  to  sponsor  a  program 
together,  ”  Dolence  reported. 


CONVOCATIONS  SPONSORED 
by  the  special  events  committee  are 
usually  neld  during  class  hours,  so 


“We  try  to  announce  these  events 
far  enough  in  advance  so  that 
teachers  may  plan  around  them," 
Dolence  said. 

Admission  is  free  to  all  students 
and  faculty.  People  from  the  com¬ 
munity  may  also  attend  these  even¬ 
ts,  since,  according  to  Dolence, 
seating  is  not  a  problem  in  the  new 
auditorium,  as  it  was  with  the 
College  Union  Ballroom. 


with 
tained 

;LfXsfor  hisown  use. 
Commissioner  of  Higher 
rjucation  Bruce  Robertson  repor- 
gthat  Silvev  had  not  been  in  the 
^ice  since  April  of  this  year.  The 
■gjner  government  empfovee  was 
3ted  to  resign  in  March’  for  ad- 
^trative  reasons  without  any 
i  r,ildge  of  the  audit’s  findings. 
^Robertson  took  over  the  agency  in 
If.  juan’.  and  combined  the  n’ow- 
be  Jiftinct'  student  loan  section  with 
^  I  pother  student-related  division, 
yf  Irbe  state  has  made  no  student 
u.  '  ^N,  aqcprcting  to  the  com- 
:^.^ioner.  smee  1^.  but  there  had 
*  5^  an  office  in  charge  of  super- 
Tsmg  the  collection  of  existing 


CUB  seeks  ‘different’activities 


$2.50  a  SIX  pack  ‘".Jopl^m^In  some 
places  in  Missouri,  nowever,  we 
bwr  costs  almost  $3  a  six  pack  it  is 

Krajeski  continued,  h'-ve 

Missouri  consumers  it  q. 

Se^nd  Sfd^"nVirers"ell  .-ur 

'’ISilV^amedthalthebeerw^^^^^ 

room  temperature. 

But  Russ  Smith,  of  May’s  Ci^  in 
Joplin,  one  of  the  first  stor^  to 
stwk  Coors  locally,  accused  the 
company  of  running  a  “smear  cam- 

’’Sth  stated  ,that  May’s  pur- 
chas^  the  beer  from  a  wholesaler 
in  Colorado  on  a  Friday  and  it  was 
shipped  to  a  Joplin  whol^aler. 
arriving  on  the  following  Monctoy. 

AskM  what  he  tbougnt  of  Co^ 
policy  of  trying  to  keep  their  b^r 
refrigerated  at  all  times,  he  replied, 
“I  tlfink  that’s  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I  ever  heard  of  .” 

He  went  on  to  say.  Ideally, 
everyone  would  like  their  beer  to  be 
refrigerate,”  but  that  it  was 
economically  unfeasible. 

“Seventy  percent  of  all  the  b^r 
ou  see  (at  any  business)  is  on  the 
loor.  It  is  not  in  a  cooler.” 


By  ROSE  SPERANDIO 
Managing  Editor 

Events  and  activities  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  are  being  planned  by 
the  College  Union  Board  for  the 
students  oT  Missouri  Southern.  Also, 
a  committee  is  currently  working  on 
a  reorganization  plan  for  the  Board, 
to  allow  it  to  plan  a  greater  variety 
of  activities.  ,  . 

Besides  a  continuing  schedule  of 
popular  films  such  as  “Young 
Frankenstein”  and  “Uptown  Satur¬ 
day  Night”,  many  speakers  are  also 
sponsored  by  the  CUB  this 
semester. 


VI(  TOR  MARC  IIETTI 


AUTHOR  OF  A  controversial 
book  on  the  CIA  Victor  Marchetti, 
will  speak  at  11  a  m.  Tuesday  in 


Marchetti  to  speak 


Taylor  Auditorium.  James  Post,  of 
Lansing  State  Prison  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  is  scheduled  to  appear  at 
9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  November  8,  in 
the  College  Union  Ballroom. 

Folk  singer  Billy  Sheller  will 

R resent  a  program  at  8  p.m., 
lovember  2  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
College  Union.  A  “coffee  house” 
atmosphere  will  be  provided  with 
decorated  tables,  candles,  and 
refreshments. 

The  prize-winning  Broadway 
musical,  “Cabaret  ”  will  be  presen¬ 
ted  at  8  p.m.,  November  18,  in 
Taylor  Auditorium.  Also,  many 
Homecoming  activities  are  planned, 
including  a  fall  fesival”  and  “Cole 
Tuckey’  as  the  major  attraction  on 
October  28.  Programs  presently 
scheduled  for  later  in  the  school 
year  include  an  appearance  by  the 
Kansas  City  Lyric  Opera  in 
January. 


Since  the  proposed  plan  requires 
changes  in  the  constitution,  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  administration 
and  finally  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
before  it  can  be  fully  adopted. 

Members  of  the  College  Union 
Board  welcome  students’ 
suggestions  concerning  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  activities  program. 
“It’s  got  to  be  the  students’  ^an,” 
McDaniel  reported,  “and  many  of 
them  have  ideas  and  experiences 
that  can  be  useful  to  the  Board.” 
Suggestions  can  be  taken  to  the 
CUB  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
College  Union,  or  to  Dean  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  in  the  Student  Affairs  office 
on  the  first  floor  of  Hearnes  Hall. 


He  admitted  that  beer  does  lose 
flavor  when  it  is  shipped  cold  and 
then  set  out  on  the  floor  at  room 


temperature.  ,  , 

Smith  said  that  he  f^ls  that  sonie 
day  all  distributors  will  be  forced  to 
refrigerate  beer  because  the 

Broduct  will  last  longer.  He  noted 
lat  sometimes  it  is  three  or  four 
months  from  production  to  saie, 
although  60  days  is  more  proniaoie. 
May’s  City  will  have  sold  their  stock 
of  Coors  before  the  date  could  be 
significant,  be  asserted. 

Smith  concluded,  “We  re  a  free 
enterprise  system.  We  have  a  right 
to  buy  anthing  we  want  to  buy  and 
sell  anything  we  want  to  sell.  I  hope 
to  confinue  selling  it  and  I  hope  to 
buy  more.”  


LEARN 


-this  loss  of  money  bv  the 
ijfpartment."  stated  Auditor  Reves, 
sfculd  have  no  effect  on  students 
ifpNing  for  loans  from  this  area.” 
i^ects  from  the  embezzlement 
J  -  e  been  felt  in  the  Department  of 
higher  Education,  liiough.  Steps 
i  -  If  been  taken  to  nalt  the 
.ssibilitv  of  a  reoccurence  of  the 
jlfged  fraud  Robertson  said  his 
ipartment  had  implemented  new 


Victor  Marchetti,  author  of  the 
non-fictional  expose,  “The  CIA  and 
the  Cult  of  Intelligence,”  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Taylor 
.Auditorium. 

Marchetti’s  lecture  shares  the 
title  of  his  book.  He  also  discusses 
secrecy  in  an  open  society  and  the 
CIA  and  the  cult  of  censorship. 

Marchetti’s  book  was  the  first 
ever  to  be  edited  by  a  governmental 
committee  prior  to  publication. 
Some  .339  deletions  were  made  in  the 


book  bv  the  CIA. 

Some  credit  Marchetti  s  work 
w'ith  starting  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  CIA. 

Marchetti  has  stated.  “I  cannot 
help  wondering  if  my  government  is 
more  concern^  with  detending  our 
democratic  system  or  more  mtent 
upon  imitating  the  methods  of 
totalitarian  regimes  in  order  to 
maintain  its  already  inordinate 
power  over  the  American  people. 


NTE  deadline  week  away 


Prospective  teachers  who 
olan  to  take  the  National 
Twcher  Examinations  on  Nov. 
12,  have  less  than  a  week  left  to 
register  with  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton. 
.\J 


the  math  and  science  building 
on  campu^  or  from  National 
Teacher  Examinations  ETS, 
Box  911,  Princeton,  N.J.,  08540. 

During  the  one-day  testing 
session,  which  will  be  held  at 
Southern,  a  registrant  may 


take  the  common 
examinations,  which  include 
tests  in  professional  and 
general  education,  plus  one  of 
26  area  examinations  designed 
to  probe  knowledge  of  par- 
■uiar  subject  matter  and 
ethods. 


THE  COLLEGE  UNION  Board  is 
actually  the  “over-all”  group 
for,  departments  on  campus  to  be 
advisor,  Myrna  McDaniel. 
Therefore,  the  Board  is  finding  it 
necessary  to  reorganize  the 
classification  of  its  activities  to  bet¬ 
ter  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
college  community.  “We  have  to 
broaden  the  circle  of  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  17-year-old 
students  as  well  as  60-year-old 
students,”  reported  McDaniel. 

“Attendance  at  dances  is  not  that 
good.  Also,  we  cannot  contract  the 
kind  of  popular  entertainment  other 
schools  have  simply  because  we 
don’t  have  the  facilities  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  size  of  audience 
they  want  to  play  for.”  McDaniel 
related.  SugKstions  have  been 
made  that  the LUB  could  even  spon^ 
sor  part  of  the  transportation  for  ski 
trips,  or  theatre  or  music  trips. 


ON  A  ROPE 


EARN  2  SEMESTER 
HOURS  OF  CREDIT 


.  _ugeric  ^ 
director  of  Counseling  and 
Testing,  said  forms  must  ^ 
maileoin  time  to  reach  ETS  by 
Oct.  20.  Forms  and  in¬ 
structions  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Charles  Niess,  dean 
of  the  division  of  education,  in 


Memorial  fund 


A  memorial  fund  has  been 
established  at  Missouri 
Southern  in  honor  of  Marv 
Lou  Williamson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hughes  of 
Baxter  Springs,  Kan.  Mrs. 
(Julie)  Hughes  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  history. 


ticular 

teaching  metl 

established 

Mrs.  W'illiamson  died  Thur¬ 
sday,  September  29. 

Contributions  may  be  made 
in  care  of  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  college,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesmanTor  the 
department. 


UTILIZING  THE  VARIOUS 
departments  on  campus  to  be 
responsible  for  planning  progranis 
around  a  theme  for  each  month  is 
also  being  considered  by  the  Board. 
Part  of  the  reorganization' olan  is 
expected  to  be  tried  next  semester 
The  student-elected  chairmen 
would  be  retained,  but  the  activities 
would  be  planned  on  a  broader  base. 


Vets  discuss  homecoming 

interest^  in  participating 


Dr.  Smith  publishes  article 


Plans  for  participating  in 
omecoming  activities  were 
-mussed  at  the  Veterans  Club 
®«eting.  held  at  11  a  m  Wed- 
5?*lay.  at  the  College  Union.  Janet 
was  named  as  the  club  s 
?*wi  candidate  ... 

^Emphasis  this  year  is  being 
on  revamping  the  Veterans 
.  'program  According  to  coor- 
‘^lor  ^bby  Martin,  veterans  on 
in  recent  years  haven  I 
'  ^  interest  in  the  organization. 

had  few  veterans,  stated 


m  the  meetings  in  the  past  years 
This  year,  we  are  ging  to  try  and 
reorganize  and  get  more  interest 
aroused  among  the  veteran  studen- 

‘^Martin  estimated  that  there  were 
470  veterans  now  enrolled  at 
Missouri  Southern.  The 
organization’s 

vetorans  who  could  not  be  at  the 
Sing  to  contact  the  Veteran’s  Of¬ 
fice  in  the  College  Union. 


“The  Wyandot  Exploring 
ExMition  of  1839,”  an  article 
by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Smith, 
associate  professor  of  history, 
was  publish  in  the  Fall,  1977 
issue  of  the  “Chronicles  of 
Oklahoma.” 


Smith,  head  of  the  Social 
Science  department  at 
Missouri  Southern  traced  the 
first  visit  of  the  Wyandot  In¬ 
dians  to  Newton  County.  Mo., 
and  Ottowa  County,  Okla.,  in 
the  article. 


Mid-term 


Officers,  senators  chosen 


.*<prcsenta lives  to  the  Student 
selected  in  student 
- nson  Friday,  October  23^nd 
officers  were  chosen 
I  5^,  fXrtober  21  Several  ti« 
J  and  straws  were  drawn  to 
*  ^  certain  positions 

oliicers  are 
senior  class 

Compton,  vice-president  and 

^  F^tchin  secreUry- 
£^r,  Dean  fclledge,  junior 
Jifwident,  Kathy 

j  a™Tsa“lJy'Ce!JlskUre*i 

W  *  **'•'»  prcNident,  Donna  Cr'im 
'lice  president,  ®nd  Kainy 

fl&iwirtatfve*  from  the 

Jennifer  Jamea,  Penny 
Chrw  Hanna.  Jim 


Moeskeau  Jack  Patchin  and  Ricky 
mS  Junior  representatives  are 
Bert  Fleeman,  Cindy  Camp^ll, 
Mike  Monteleone,  Joe  Harmon,  Cin- 


( continued  from  page  1) 
be  instructed  by  Captain  Guy 
Thomas  and  will  meet  in  PA-117. 

Personal  Health  will  meet  at  11 
a  m.  Monday  through  Thursd^  for 
two  hours  credit.  It  meets  in  P-203, 
and  will  be  instructed  by  G.I. 
Willoughby.  ,  , 

A  US  Government  course,  state 
and  local,  will  be  available  at  3  p.m. 
daily,  for  three  hqurs  credit  under 


the  instruction  of  Ray  Minkler.  in  H- 
215. 

General  Psychology  will  meet  at  3 
p  m.  daily,  instructed  by  Allan 
Combs,  in  L-131.  It  is  a  three  credit 
hour  course.  „ 

Craig  Hutchison  will  instruct  a 
course  in  Speech  Techniques  at  2 
p.m.  daily  in  H-212.  for  three  credit 
hours. 
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were  .'la*  Slruewint!, 

Buck  David  Patterson  and  Debbie 
Sdioh  Freshman  representaUves 
are  Marie  Ceselski.  Tony  Ucas  and 

%'^t^r“?u?n‘"oS^was  one  of  th^ 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  college. 


Education  majors 

who  wish  to  student  teach 

in  Spring,  I97H 
Hhould  see 

Dr.  Robert  Highland 

today 


fiowsnion^§ 


1 


Military  Science 
mid-semester  course 
starts  17  Oct. 


Ofliee  Supply 


Priillii,  Dill  Prtcistiii 
Dtiltiif  I  SckMl  Sipjliii 


Pbom  423-7232 


$31  Mill  Strut  liplli,  Ml. 


Register  NOW! 


lo  haircut, no  uniform,  no  hasslf 


FOR  DETAILS  CONT  ACT; 


Captain  Guy  M  Thomas 
Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Police  Academy*  Room  109 
Telephone:  624-8100.  extension  245 


4  Th«*  Chart,  FrWa> .  Ocl,  14. 1>7T 
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Conditioning  by  red 


Red  lights  signih’  danger  -  a  conditioning  that  begins  its  action  upon  us 
white  w  are  stm^^n  and  is  heavily  reiSorc^  ^  we  drive 
autoroobites  through  all  the  traffic  sig^,,and  signs.  Unfortunately^on- 
ditioning.  as  anv  good  psychologist  teU  you,  can  work 
directioo  learning  to  ignore  redu^ts  is  where  the  dai^er  begi^. 

To  shift  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  travelmg  down  Newman  Rwd 
ooe  finds  a  railroad  crossmg  equipp^  witn  ^ 
which  should  si^y  “Stop,  a  train  is  commg.  In  practice,  those  words  are 

*^^e**to  ^^^partar^^  a  side  track  which  triggers  die  i^. 
are  manv  times  when  the  lights  are  on  withoiR  a  moving  frain  m 
After  stopping  a  few  times  for  a  needl^  flashing  light  that  simifi^ 
iwhirg  in  a  short  period  of  time,  tho^  red  lights  stand  in  danger  oflosing 

dieir  meaning  Whv  stop  if  there  is  nothing  to  stop  for?  „  ,  .  ,  , 

grt  tolS  W  h^me,  wort  or  what 
in-between  and  siwdenly  will  develop  an  extremely  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  trains  cow  catcher.'  u  U1  *  f 

It  is  a  Dotentiallv  dangerous  situation  that  will  probably  not  occur  to  most 
p^e  imtil  a  student  or  some  other  traveler  gets  creamed  by  a  tram,  in 
"no  locger  living”  coIot. 


Tim^ 

to  conside, 


The 

brave 


P-L.0 


nafion  of  Israel  com 

s"ruaWfra'if§ 

uLtiie  desert.  And  with  aW' 
tSty  of  a  bulldog, 
demonstrate  to  the  world 

determination  to  remain  7 

dependent  in  an  area  of  the 
that  someday  promis^  to  boil's? 

dragging  the  rest  of  the  world'Jf^ 

^®She  is  tough  ^ause  she  had  toK. 

to  survive,  out  the  time  m  hj^A ' 
has  come  when,  she  must  tS 
that  determination  with 

pilStinfans  and  wo?k  Sutp^imljj 

ferrt.'s&ss»«'Sip! 

••• 


Jim  Elliso 

History  of  canal  outlined 


although  the  AMERicu  I 
attitude  is  changing  toward  £  | 
Israeli  nation,  for  too  long  a  Q 
this  country  was  bombaraed  S  ' 

tales 


Udi^  about  the 
mistreated  Jew,  and  we  were ! 
quick  to  rush  to  their  side.  Perh^ 
it  was  because  we  helped  create  S 


•  •• 


Surprise  in  store 


Missouri  Southern  students  and  parents  financing  their  children’s 
edncatiocis  may  receive  a  pleasant  surprise  from  Washington  if  a  bill 
currenllv  pendiM  in  Con&ess  is  passed. 

The  "Tmtioo  Tax  Credit  Act  of 1977”  originated  by  Senator  Robert  Pack- 
wood,  a  Repubhcan,  and  Democrat  Senator  Daniel  Movnihan.  would  have 
a  simple  and  direct  effect  on  those  paying  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
cx^ege  tuitiwis;  if  the  bill  were  law,  one  could  subtract  from  his  taxes  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  pays  as  tuition  to  an  elementary,  secondary  or 
vocatxxiai  scnooi,  couege  or  university,  me  creaii  wouia  nave  a  limit, 
however,  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  student.  Among  the  bill’s  co-sponsors 
is  S«iator  John  Danforth  of  Missouri. 

One  hardlv  needs  a  pregnant  imagination  to  envision  the  beneficial  effect 
airb  a  bill  ctkM  have  on  the  individual  taxpaper  and  education.  Tuitions 
have  steadily  been  rising  over  the  past  lew  years^  to  the  point  now  where 
even  families  making  a  moderabeiy  high  middle-income  wage  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  foot  the  bill  of.  for  instance,  two  clmldren  living  away  from  nome  ana 
attending  school. 

Serious  objections  to  the  bill  have  arisen,  as  must  needs  be  exp^ted. 
Some  dislike  the  bill  because  they  perceive  it  as  a  de  facto  financing  of 
parochial  school,  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  con¬ 
stitution. 

We  must  strongly  disagree.  This  constitutional  clause  is  important  and 
should  be  guards,  but  the  Moynihan-Packwood  bill  would  not  finance  at¬ 
tendance  at  parochial  schools  and  there  would  be  no  specific  intent  to  limit 
the  tax  credit  assistance  to  schools  of  any  specific  faith.  The  bill  would  also 
be  comparatively  inexpensive;  as  columnist  George  Will  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  national  news  mag^ine,  the  bill  would  mean  a  loss  in  Treasury 
re%'enue  of  less  than  five  million  dollars  in  1980,  which  is  only  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  protected  budget  in  1980,  and  only  about  four  per  cent  of  current 
spending  on  public  education. 

White  the  problem  may  be  somewhat  less  intense  for  Missouri  Southern 
students  and  parents,  due  to  lower  than  average  tuition  costs,  it  remains  a 
problem  here  and  all  over  the  country,  and  one  that  the  Tuition  Tax  Cr^it 
bill  could  definitely  aid. 


By  JIM  ELLISON 
The  prospect  of  the  United  States 
giving  up  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
year  2000  has  sparked  as  much  con¬ 
troversy  and  caused  as  many  split- 
camps  as  any  l^islation  ever 
presented  to  Congress  for 
ratification.  To  some,  the  very 
thought  is  tantamount  to  downright 
un-americanism,  and  a  definite  loss 
of  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  Panama  is 
viewed  by  many  as  having  served 
its  usefulness,  and  in  this  era  of 
rapid  travel,  it  should  no  longer  be 
maintained.  But  no  matter  what  the 
final  outcome  is,  Panama  represen¬ 
ts  an  era  in  America’s  history  when 
^  of 


‘‘two- 


she  surfaced  as  a  country  OL  .  - 
fisted”  toughness,  explorations,  and 
nationalistic  pride.  It  left  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  on  our  neighbors 
in  Latin  America,  one  that  remains 


to  this  day. 

The  history  of  a  canal  through 
Panama  actually  goes  back  more 
wner - r:— 


than  400  years  when  man  first  began 
searching  for  a  water  passage 
through  the  land  masSi  to  the  Indies. 
When  the  discovery  of  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  finally 
made,  the  idea  of  joining  the  two 
oceans  by  a  man-made  waterway 
became  more  of  a  reality. 


Chart-talk 


Missouri  Southern,  we  notice,  is 
about  the  only  college  around  not 
entering  the  national  Homecoming 
Queen  Cont  ‘ 


Queen  Contest.  Doesn’t  anyone  care 
to  take  a  free  trip  to  Miami? 


that  his  future  plans  might  include  a 
trip  to  Uganda  to  discover  what 
makes  President  Idi  Amin  tick  and 
also,  according  to  Frost,  “what 
makes  him  go  cuckoo  every  hour.” 


At  a  recent  speech  in  Pittsburg 
Kan.  entertainer  and  Presidential 
intervtewer  David  Frost  revealed 


We  continually  hear  more  today 
about  our  country’s  great  system  of 
ba’ - 


checks  and  balances.  When 

HOUi  UiEBE  Vou  AT  TOWR 


LteT  Job,  MR,  LAfJCC*? 


New  students  here  at  Southern  un¬ 
dergo  a  continual  learning  process; 
one  was  surprised  to  discover  a 

Sigma  Gnu  is  not  a  - ‘  ' 

wilder  ■ 


a  wildebeest,  but  a 
der  beast.  Sorry,  beasts. 


There  is  a  misprint  on  one  of  the 
Kappa  Alpha  signs.  It  says,  “home 
of  Southern  gentlemen.”  We  think 
they  meant  to  say,  “home  of 
Southern  Comfort.” 


All  we  have  to  say  about  Tongsun 
Park,  is,  he  was  a  great  American. 


What  this  college  needs  is  a  cour¬ 
se  in  contemporary  Communism. 
Students  would  be  sure  of  getting 
their  marx. 


this 


deoendence  from  Soain  and  loined 
the  Gran  Colombia  of  Bolivar. 
Panama  would  remain  a  part  oi 
Colombia  until  the  latter  pari  of  the 
19th-Century^  when  endemic 
revolutions,  misrule,  and  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  Panamanians  led 
to  an  eventual  split  with  Colombia. 

America  began  to  take  an  inter^t 
in  the  Isthmus,  and  between  1^ 
and  1848,  America  negotia^  with 
Colombia  and  produced  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  treaties  giving  the 
United  States  the  right  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  any  isthmian  ^an- 
sit  route,  and  protect  Colombia 
sovereighnty. 


’s 


out  comi 

ColonefwSliam  Gorgas  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  fight  a^inst  the  dreadea 
tropical  diseas^.  With  the  assistan 
ce  of  his  medical  stafL  and  tne 
knowledge  he  had  gained  in  Cuba 
fighting  the  yellow  fever.  Colonel 
Gorgas  literdlly  stamped  out  the 
deadly  fever  and  turned  the  Canal 
Zone  into  one  of  the  most  healthful 
places  in  the  world.  He  virtually 
eliminated  the  Aedes  aegupfi 
mosquito,  the  main  carrier  of  yellow 
fever. 


But,  no  matter  what  the  reasom 
were,  the  fact  remains  thatS 
has  matured  into  a  strong  nation 
they  are  big  boys  now,  and  itistinj 
we  recognized  the  human  rights  (X 
other  groups. 

It  never  ceased  to  amaze  me  ho» 
a  few  powerful  men  in  this  countn 
screamed  about  that  terribly  g 

moral  war  we  were  involv^  with  jj 
the  jungles  of  South  East  Asia.  Yet 
when  Israel  became  involved  in 
something,  those  same  men  sud. 
denly  became  hawks  It  struck  ot 
double  standards,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  animosities  against  the 
1  states  run  so  deep. 


THE  INCREASING  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  of  a  shorter  route  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  finally 
climaxed  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1848.  This  discovery 
resulted  in  an  influx  of  outsiders  to 
Panama  who  brought  the  industrial 
revolution  with  tnem.  A  raiiroao 
from  Colon  to  Panama  City  was 
completed  in  1855,  and  the  gold- 
. - 4. — g  could  then  cross 


THE  PCEXT  obstacle  to  over¬ 
come  was  the  fight  afiainst  the 
mountains,  the  treacherous  lan¬ 
dslides,  and  the  jimgle  where  the 
ditch  had  to^be  dug.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  George 
Goethals,  a  great  engineer,  the 
oject  was  completed  in  ten  ^ars 


froiect  was  comple..v-v.  - — ■ 

n  August  1914,  the  Panama  Canal 


A  MAN  BY  THE  name  of 
Predrarias,  after  he  had  beheaded 
the  famous  explorer,  Balboa,  foun¬ 
ded  the  city  of  Panama  in  1519.  It 
quickly  became  a  crossroads  as 
trade  and  plunder  from  the  new 
world  increased,  and  became 
famous  for  the  wealth  in  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  wiucn 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  waiting 
galleons  at  Portabello  bound  for 
Spain.  However,  in  1671,  the  wily  old 
pirate,  Henry  Morgan,  sacked  and 
burned  Panama  City,  and  the  Isth¬ 
mus  suffered  a  period  of  decline. 

In  1740,  Panama  incorporated  into 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada, 
and  in  1821,  declared  ner  in- 


hun^y  prospectors  could  then 
the  fsmmus  in  only  90  minutes 
In  1880,  a  French  Company 
headed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lessapa, 
attempted  to  build  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus.  The  monumental 
project  was  a  miserable  failure,  and 
the  company  went  bankrupt.  The 
company's  rights  and  pri^rties 
were  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  acquiring  the  rights 
from  the  French  Company,  the 
United  States  negotiated  with 
Colombia  to  build  a  canal.  However, 
the  Colombian  Senate  rejected  the 
proposal.  The  Panamanians, 
already  incensed  with  misrule  and 
discontented  over  Colombia’s  rule, 
staged  a  revolt.  Sensing  a  golden  op- 

goriunity.  President  Theodore 
ooseveft  initiated  what  was  to 
become  a  long  period  of  “gunship 
diplomacy”  by  sendinjg  warships  to 
prevent  Colombia  from  putting 
down  the  revolt,  thereby  helping  to 
create  a  new  nation. 


was  completed,  and  ^e  Pactfic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  were  united.  Total 
cost  of  the  ten  year  project  was 
$375,000,000. 

The  Canal  is  a  gigantic  stairway 
which  lifts  ships  ^teet  above  sea 
level  on  one  side  of  the  Isthmus  and 
lowers  them  again  that  distance  of 
the  opposite  side.  There  are  three 
sets  oflocks  on  the  Atlantic  side  at 
Gatun,  8  miles  from  the  shoreline. 
Ships  traveling  from  this  direction 
to  tfie  Pacific  are  lifted  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  to  the  level  of  Gatun 


United  5 

•  •• 

IT  IS  REFRESHING  TO  SEE 
the  United  States  recognize  the  • 
plight  of  the  Palestinians,  and  take 
an  active  role  in  trying  to  bring  the 
two  parties  together  for  an 
amicable  solution  to  all 
problems.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  see 
other  nations,  along  with  soraeArali 
countries  as  well,  entreat  the  tw 
warring  nations  to  reach  some  kind 
of  a  solution. 

No  right-thinking  person  will  ever 
condone  the  actions  of  terrorists 
who  murder  people,  hijack  air- 

B lanes,  or  commit  atrocities.  But 
lose  desperate  acts  are  the  onlj 
tools  a  terrorist  has  in  his  power  to 
focus  world-wide  attention  to  his 


plight. 

Hope 


To^efully,  those  days  are  behind 

_ us,  and  if  the  Palestinians  ano 

Lake.  After  passing  through  the  Israelis  would  only  sit  down 
lake,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  they  en-  together  and  make  wneatever  coo- 
ter  the  Gaillard  Cut.  This  8  mile  sec-  cessions  that  need  to  be  rnade,  the 
tion  is  cut  through  the  Cordillearas, 
the  rugged  mountain  range  which 
forms  the  Continental  Divide.  On 
leaving  Gaillard  Cut,  the  shop  en¬ 
ters  Pedro  Miguel  Lock 
where  it  is  lowered  31  feet.  After 
crossing  Miraflores  Lake,  about  one 
mile  wide,  it  is  lowered  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  distance  to  sea  level 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  WON  im 
mediate  recognition  from  the 
United  States.  A  treaW,  called  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varillo  Treaty,  was 
quickly  negotiated  for  canal  rights, 
and  the  United  States  was  given,  in 


Tongsun  Park  was  in  Washington, 
legi^ators  were  often  heard  to  say 
“give  me  a  check  and  I’ll  put  it  in 
my  bank  balance.” 


President  Jimmy  Carteb  has  often 
been  heard  to  use  the  words  “have 
got”  quite  a  bit  —  “We  have  got  this 
or  that...”  Well,  at  least  he  can’t  say 
that  about  Bert  Lance  anymore. 


- - - m 

two  steps.  The  remainder  of  the  trip 
is  made  in  the  9  mile  sea  level  sec¬ 
tion.  The  average  passage  time  for 
te  entire  trip  is  between  seven  and 
eight  hours  each  way. 

For  the  ship  traveling  from  New 

_  „„ _ , ...  York  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape 

perpetuity,  the  use,  occupation,  and  "orn,  ^e  total  distance  is  13.^ 
control  of  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  utilizing  the  cCanal 

wide  that  ran  from  coast-to-cost  for  the  distance  is  only  51300  miles  a 

. .  ■  *  ■  savings  of  8,200  miles,  tt  clearly  Has 

been  a  boon  for  the  merchant  fleets 
of  the  world,  and  points  out  the  im- 
strategic  military  pur¬ 
poses.  plying  World  War  11  the 
value  of  the  Canal  manifested  itself 

warsnips  from  one  theatre  of 
operations  to  another. 


world  will  breathe  a  lot  easier. 

••• 

UNFORTL^'ATELY,  IT’S  NOT 
that  simple.  Israel,  so  fau  ^ 
refused  to  recognize  the  PLO.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  it  would  appear  they  an 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  occupied 
land  they  won  during  thel967  war. 

In  this  era  of  skepticism  ^ 
political  maneuvers,  when 
politicans  create  smoke  streams  to 
hide  some  deeper  motive  or  2^  ( 
there  is  a  defimte  need  for  opennes  > 
among  the  two  participants.  ^ 
sides  need  to  reevaluate 
priorities  and  the  needs  of  tiieir 
people.  Additionally,  they 
learn  to  consider  those  arouw 


$10,000,000  and  provisions  for  an  an¬ 
nuity. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
earlier  attempts  by  the  French 
Company  to  build  a  canal,  the 
United  States  was  determined  not  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  project  of  such 
monumental  proportions.  Of  prime 
importance  was  the  task  of 
eliminating  the  '  dreaded  yellow 
fever  so  inherent  with  the  area.  The 
fevers  of  the  jungle  had  often  wiped 


them, 
drai 
warfare: 


Letter: 


.MOST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  living  in 
the  Canal  Zone  do  work  connected 

(continued  on  page  5) 


and  the  consequences  ' 
other  nations  into  oF 

-  It  is  not  a 

smugness  or  coy  games.  It  is  a  un*'  ^ 
for  doing  what  has  to  be  done.  .  1 
It’s  ironic  that  the  Jews,  who^JJ  j 
scribe  to  the  ancient  concept  oi 
Promised  Land,  will  not  ! 

necessary  concessions  that  wwu, 
lead  to  a  possible  homeland,  ajj 
recognition  for  so 
dispossessed  Palestinians.  i 
among  all  others,  should  ^ 
derstand  how  that  feels. 


Life  purposes  established 

life.  We  talk  to  some  people 


Is  there  a  strange  animal  on  cam¬ 
pus.  One  student  a  few  weeks  ago 
scoured  the  campus  looking  for  a 
half-man  half-horse.  When  asked, 
he  could  only  sav  he  was  in  search 
of  the  Spiva  Art  Centaur. 


After  driving  around  campus  for  a 
week  most  students  have  to  go  home 
and  clean  the  pedestrians  out  of 
their  radiators. 


To  the  Editor  ; 

As  we  attend  college  to  get  our 
higher  education,  sometimes  we 
question  what  our  purposes  in  life 
are  to  be.  Well,  we  have  already  got¬ 
ten  some  purposes  in  our  lives  mat 
hnly  from  our 
time^~^^^  from  the  beginning  of 

pea  ted  man  and  woman  with 
thrp  basic  purposes  for  our  lives 
He  wants  us  to  follow,  so  that 
f  to  grow  in  the  Lord 

ogr  n.ves  to^he  heft  Kr  humaS 


.The  second  most  imoortant  ic 

^"df^along^WeworldwVlW^ 

Secondly 


1  John  1,  verse  3.  th/ 


position.  The  three  are  very  simple 
^^t  ^re  extremely  important  to  Five 
fellowship  Lnd 


More  and  more  people,  in  these 
liberated  seventies,  are  turning  to 
unusual  lines  of  employment.  Most 
of  the  long  sallow-faced  students  in 
cowboy  hats  and  spurs  follow  one  of 
the  newest  -  worm  ranching. 


personal^owth. 

English  language.  God  tas  the  true 

un'r*?®".'"  Wort® 

timle,  our  first  pumosp 
shown  to  us  In  Matthew  37 

le  Bible  States  “.tect  o  “V 


Anyone  who  read  Chart  Talk  last 
probably  hasn’t  gotten  this 


tel'  “and  ‘"'gtetoi  Tom* 
mandment.  ^  eaiest  com- 


son,  Jesus  Christ  M's 

w.|Ha&h*daVv“ 

Bible  stucly.  God  reallv  and 

»s  Sappenmg  in  each 

and  He  only  wants  a  Ufe, 

children.  *  wante  u^^  His 

victories  and  defeat! 

Him,  and  God  Ste  n?  '"Ph 

Him.  for  things  Praise 


know  every  day,  but  sometimes 
gets  pushed  to  one  side  or  out  w  ojj 
minds  and  we  neglect  nj, 
fellowship  with  our  Creator,  GJ?  ^if 
LasUy,  God  created  usjo^ 
most  exciting  purpose  of 
growth.  In  2  Peter  Averse  18,  y 
writes  that  the  Christia^  « 
^ow  in  grace  and  knowledge  oi  . 
Lord.  God  wants  for  \is 
closer  to  Him,  that  we  mighj  ^  ijf 
love  that  God  gives,  and  in  ^ 
restraint  from  sin  that  God 
man  to  buUd,  by  developu^  f  ^ 
wa^  with  Gi)d  God  wan^.to/" 
make  our  lives  more  rewardW^ 
If  we  would  strive  to  get  ajjj,t 
grasp  on  the  three  most  mnpoy 
purposes  in  our  lives,  then  tne 
of  our  worries  would  be  carev 


We,  as  people,  would 
ferent  outlook  on  life,  and  woi^fni 


jreater 
life.  ‘ 


er  ioy  and  satisfacumi  ^  i;p 

God  nas  the  welfare 


me.  GOd  has  the  weuai^ 
creation  in  mind,  and  He  wan^^ 
he  a  shininc  licht  to  others  a^ 


‘  get  and  Sre  tn 


!  a  shining  ligHt  to  others  arjjjj 
1  there  is  somethmg^^^jj^ 


life,  than  most  people  ever 
about  or  experience.  Kanfl  [ 


Thr  (  hart,  !•  rl<l«y.  Of*  * 


Part  3 


Child’s  calls  for  help  must  be  recognized 

\ill  I  IWIC  Mt'rvx  111  W  inv:  <V  I  'il\-  A  ..  .  ...»  .l.;l  j  i *  ■ .  . 


Ha  N  \  \\\l  I  l\MS 

S  VOTK  This  ,s  th. 


:  .;K-^  ' 


'!*'rV>  H‘V'ipilal  m  Kaivs.is  r\tv  As  a 
vniiti  al^so  exjH'ri,  Dr  Dh'hncr 


'“-j;  1 


u< 


orkoiN  must 
.  "  atniswe 
;•  ;v  v.i  -K  tor  help 

.1.  :,''t  n  .u  IX'  :hat 
i'  D'*,  'tial 

S  .i'  r'\  physical 


I'ri'nner 
V'^i^'nls  can  Ih' 
wipcHi  to  viiiitiHc  Ihe  wav  thcv  lrt\u 
imir  children,  hut  main  are  not 
11^'  Mu'ves  that  the  law^ 
children  to 

taken  wit  of  the  home  These 


’c-  x  rn  .>....1;  physical 
-  vAcakne^cs  or 

>  I!  ?N n-  -n  »  nny  physa-al 
^  .  «' s\i  ;  c-'.',  fK'n  Givtors 

•  ^  -  -vr-  •'  h.vxoitais  xKr^ald  pr^' 


.  -^*d  probe 

to  determine 
r  An 
man 
Sof 

-  iiiuji«.uiar 

\\->^i  the  patient  was 
:.,i-'-ed.  t^cre  wasn  t  anv  cause 
the  svmDtom  After  ex- 
research  into  the  man's  life 
^ttn  .  It  was  fwnd  that  ne  had  ot- 
child  and  because  of 


^tldren  should  be  put  in  foster 
wmes  or  institutions  similar  to  nur- 
''  here  they  can  get  all 
IkI  care  thev  need  while 

‘''cc  m  this  place,  the 
l^rents  should  have  some  kind  of 
therapy  program  to  teach  them  to 
M  w  P^cehts  Their  children 
''txild  be  returned  only  when  thev 
^ow  progress  to  warrant  con- 
tmence  that  their  children  will  not 
^turn  to  the  same  environment  that 
iney  left.  No  one  reallv  knows  of  a 
sure,  set  wav  or  proce'ss  of  helping 
abusive  parents. 


prt'vent  child  abuse  Many  slates 
nave  set  up  projects  and  there  are 
mans  national  organizations  which 
are  frying  to  fight  child  abuse  and 
stop  it.  but  many  of  the  projects  had 
to  be  stop^H'd  bw'ause  of  lack  of  fun¬ 
ds  If  the  problem  of  child  abuse  is 
to  bt'  solved,  then  there  need  to  be 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  them  going. 


:;-aoi.x4  ‘-xx.ausc  01 

•  vJ  gotten  a  divorce.  Now  he  has 
^-jirned  and  has  another  child 
■iN  IS  afraid  «  abusing  this  child 
tv  wav  he  did  his  first  child  The 


iir  uivi  lua  ui>i  cniia.  me 
^vtors  and  social  workers  were 
to  help  solve  his  problem. 


Treating  someone,  however,  who 
•“.as  been  accused  and  proved  to  be  a 
--  -c  abuser  is  not  easv.  Actuallv 
Vs  a  vontroversial  subj^t  l^tweeh 
ix'tors  and  social  workers.  Ms.  Ann 
pandurant,  a  specialist  in  the  studv 
-1  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  a 
^lal  worker  for  the  Division  of 
Familv  Services  in  Missouri,  savs 
''the  best  wav  to  help  the 
-bused  child  is  to  help  its  family  " 
^  savs  that  "where  abuse  has  bc- 
currecf.  effective  interv'ention  into 
tlie  family  is  necessary-  if  the  abuse 
is  to  be  ^vented  from  happening 
i?ain.”  Dr.  Armand  Brodeur,  a 
irbrker  at  Cardinal  Glennon 
yj^orifll  Hosoital  for  Thildren  in 
Sl  Louis,  has  an  opinion  similar  to 
that  of  Ms.  Dandufant.  He  believes 
that  the  courts  and  the  social 
workers  are  not  reallv  interested  in 
punishing  the  child  abuser,  but  that 
Qiev  are  mterested  in  tr>nng  to  get 
abuse  stopped.  Many  critics  do  not 
agree  with  these'  two  views, 
however.  They  say  that  these  ideas 
aal  actions  will  not  work  because 
m^v  parents  who  abuse  their 
chilcfren  are  never  punished  for  it, 
nor  are  thev  stopped. 


People  in  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies,  w  ho  are  making  decisions  on 
now  to  cope  with  child  abuse,  are 
Hrmly  committed  to  the  idea  that  a 
^reni  can  change  with  influence  to 
becoming  a  loving  and  caring 
parent  Some  feel  mat  not  taking 
the  child  from  the  home  im- 
niM lately  would  be  better  for  the 
child  and  parent.  They  feel  that  a 
warning  and  maybe  a  follow-up  on 
the  situation  is  ’a  lot  better  than 
separation  of  the  parent  and  child. 
In  matter  of  fact,  courts  in  Missouri 
and  other  states  still  favor  parental 
rights  over  those  of  the  child.  Again, 
Dr.  Brodeur  comments  that  in  cases 
of  child  abuse,  the  child  never  really 
has  any  rights  because  he  cannot 
smnd  up  to  defend  himself.  Despite 
mis.  however,  courts  still  decide  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  child  with  the 
parents  unless  the  case  is  too 
severe. 


Maryland’s  Montgomery  County, 
a  surburban  area  in  Washington, 
DC.,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
residential  areas  in  the  country.  In 
1974  the  county  set  up  Project 
Protection,  whicn  was  launch^  in 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools. 
It  was  set  up  to  train  teachers  to 
recognize  child  abuse  cases  in  their 
classrooms,  and  to  know  whom  to 
call  for  help.  In  its  first  year,  it 
reported  and  treated  200  cases. 
Howeyer,  in  1976  it  had  to  stop 
because  of  lack  of  financing. 


Another  state  project  was  set  up 
in  Connecticut.  It  is  called  the 
“Care  Line"  and  it  is  directed  by 
Samuel  Clark,  executiye  director  of 
the  Connecticut  Child  Welfare 
Association.  The  Care  Line  is  open 
24  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a 
week.  First  put  into  operation  in 
1974,  it  is  a  special  toll-free 
telephone  number  that  can  be  call^ 
anywhere  in  Connecticut  to  report  a 
child  abuse  case.  In  1976  the  Care 
Line  took  3,^846  calls  and  made  2,085 
more  calls  as  follow-ups  to 
professionals  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
families  or  for  further  counseling  of 
the  callers.  This  total  represented  a 
50  per  cent  increase  over  the  first 
year  of  operation. 


ONE  OF  THESE  critics,  who  is 
against  the  idea  of  not  punishing 
mild  abusers  is  Dr.  Richard 
Drehner.  who  works  at  Children’s 


# 


So  me  children  are  returned  to 
their  homes  in  hope  of  giving  them 
and  their  parents  a  second  chance 
at  a  better  home  life.  Studies 
suggest,  however,  that  half  of  the 
abused  children  sent  home  were 
^aten  again  despite  influence  of 
the  courts  doctors,  and  social 
workers.  Also,  some  cases  where 
children  were  returned  home 
without  any  follow-up  studies 
show€^  that  some  60  per  cent  retur¬ 
ned  within  a  year.  Approximately  20 
per  cent  of  these  children  died  and 
30  per  cent  had  brain  damage.  How 
is  all  this  going  to  be  stopped?  A 

food  effective  method  needs  to  be 
eveloped  that  will  protect  the  child 
from  further  abuse  and  prevent  the 
parent  from  committing  abuse. 

Courts  have  passed  laws  that 
require  anyone  witnessing  or  detec¬ 
ting  a  case  of  child  abuse  to  report 
it.  Once  it  is  reported  it  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  can 
help.  Sometimes  there  is  an  urgent 
ne^  for  serious  medical  treatment, 
and  if  someone  hesitates  in  repor¬ 
ting  the  case,  then  they  could  en¬ 
danger  the  child’s  life  more  than  it 
has  already  been  endangered. 


.  Many  national  organizations  have 
been  set  up  across  the  country  to  aid 
in  fighting  child  abuse,  accepting 
reports  and  helping  families  in¬ 
volved.  One  of  the  major 
organizations  is  Parents 
Anonymous,  which  has  600  chapters 
nationwide  and  an  estimated  5,000 
members.  It  was  started  in 
February,  1970,  as  a  means  by 
which  child  abusers  and  former 
child  abusers  could  meet  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  seek  mutual 
help.  It  has  an  around-the-clock 
telephone  hotline  with  a  toll-free 
number  that  troubled  families  can 
call.  Its  national  headquarters  are 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  People 
can  either  contact  this  organization 
by  telephone  (the  number  is  1-213- 
777-8821)  or  by  writing  to  it  at  2810 
Artesia  Blvd.,  Redondo  Beach,  CA 
90728. 


helps  troubli'd  families  directly.  It 
has  a  clearing-house  where  In¬ 
formation  about  the  latest  research 
and  treatment  can  be  lound.  One 
could  write  to  this  organization  at 
the  following  address:  Suite  510,  111 
E  VValker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill.  6O60I. 

Missouri,  also,  has  many  agencies 
and  projects  which  are  designed  to 
help  prevent  child  abuse,  (^ne  of  its 
major  works  was  set  up  in  Jefferson 
City.  It’s  a  telephone  hotline  which 
is  run  by  the  State  Diyision  of 
Family  Services,  an  agency 
charged  by  the  Legislature  with 
monitoring  the  problem  and 
treating  the  families  involved.  This 
hotline  has  really  proved  to  be  a 
success.  In  1975  the  number  of 
Missouri  reports  of  child  abuse  was 
1,504,  and  immediately  after  the 
hotline  was  installed  the  number  of 
re^rts  in  the  remainder  of  1975  was 
5,778.  In  1976  there  were  26,035 
reports  made  on  the  hotline. 

Joplin  also  has  some  preventive 
measures  for  child  abuse.  In  this 
area  we  have  what  is  known  as 
Crisis  Intervention  Inc.  Crisis  In¬ 
tervention  has  a  therapist  who  is 
willing  to  get  together  with  parents 
of  abusecT  children  to  help  their 
needs.  The  telephone  number  for 
calling  this  organization  is  781-2255. 

Sometimes,  nowever,  one  cannot 
get  intouch  with  a  national 
organization  or  hotline  for  im- 
m^iate  help.  For  these  cases  there 
are  local  agencies  set  up  to-  help. 
One  could  call  any  of  the  following 
agencies  to  report  an  abuse  case: 
the  local  child’s  protective  services; 
the  local  welfare  department- 
public  school  authorities;  a  school 
nurse  or  counseling  department- 
police;  or  a  hospital  in  case  ot 
emergency. 


I 


No  one  wakes  up  thinking, 
’’Today  I’m  going  to  abuse  my  childr 


LAWS  AREN’T  the  only  things 
that  have  been  done  to  stop  or 


OTHER  NATIONAL 

organizations  help  fight  child  abuse 
also.  The  Child  Welfare  League  ac¬ 
credits  and  set  standards  for  child 
welfare  agencies  across  the  nation. 
The  Children’s  Division  of  the 
American  Humane  Association  is  a 
federation  of  individuals  and  groups 
working  to  prevent  abuse,  u  con¬ 
ducts  public  education,  research, 
and  information-gathering  services. 
Another  organization  is  the  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Child  Abuse,  which 


ONLY  A  FEW  of  the  things  being 
done  to  help  fight  child  abuse  have 
been  mentioned.  Other  states  have 
their  own  projects  or  organizations 
from  which  they  can  fight  abuse. 
The  fact  is  that  doctors,  social 
workers,  and  the  courts  are  trying 
their  best  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

Child  abuse  is  a  serious  problem 
that  is  growing  bigger  as  the  years 

§0  by.  It  is  a  problem  that  needs  to 
e  solved  and  stopped  in  order  to 
protect  our  children.  It  is  not  fair  to 
a  child  to  have  to  go  through  torture 
and  abuse  by  a  parent  who  doesn’t 
have  any  sense  of  responsibility  or 
care.  These  children  must  be 
protected  and  must  be  assured  of 
having  a  home  where  he  is  loved. 

Although  these  articles  have 
talked  about  parents  as  being  the 
main  inflictors  of  abuse,  which  they 
are.  infliction  of  abuse  is  not  limited 
to  the  parent.  Many  cases  involve 
other  people  such  as  teachers,  baby 
sitters,  other  relatives,  and 
sometimes  a  complete  stranger. 
Anyone  is  capable  of  abusing  a 
child.  Anger,  frustration,  in¬ 
stability,  emotional  problems— all 
these  can  lead  to  a  person’s  beating 
up  his  own  child. 

Once  upon  a  time  children  were 
thought  to  be  precious  possessions. 
Today  the  feeling  is  not  shared  by 
all  parents. 


Abuse  is  not  something  we  think 
about,  it's  something  we  do.  It  runs 
against  our  nature,  yet  it  comes  nat¬ 
urally.  It’s  a  major  epidemic,  and  a 
contagious  one.  Abused  children 
often  become  abusive  parents. 
Abuse  perpetuates  abuse. 

Child  abuse  is  a  major  cause  of 
death  for  children  under  two.  Last 
year  in  America,  an  estimated  one 
million  children  suffered  from  abuse 
and  neglect  and  at  least  2,000  died 
needless,  painful  deaths. 

What’s  being  done  about  pre¬ 
vention?  Not  enough.  Preventive  fa¬ 
cilities  are  simply  inadequate.  Most 
social  agencies  deal  with  abusers 
and  their  victims  after  the  damage 
has  been  done. 

Yet  child  abuse  doesn't  have  to 
happen.  With  enough  volunteers, 
local  child  abuse  prevention  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  crisis  centers,  self- 
help  therapy  programs  for  abusers, 
and  other  facilities  could  be  formed 
to  aid  parents  and  children.  With 
your  help,  eighty  percent  of  all 
abusers  could  be  reached,  Please. 
Write  for  more  information  on  child 
abuse  and  how  you  can  help. 

What  will  you  do  today  that’s 
more  important? 


We  need  your  help.  Write: 


National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  Box  2866,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690 


Carter  will  get  blame  if  canal  treaty  is  ratified 


( continued  from  page  4 ) 
in  some  way  with  the  Canal  or  with 
the  government-owned  railroad 
which  runs  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
schools  homes,  clubs,  grocery 
stores,  laundries,  movies,  and  even 
the  libraries  are  operated  by  the 
government. 

Since  the  end  World  War  II,  fric¬ 
tion  among  the  natives  and  the 
Americans  nave  risen,  often  ending 
in  complete  rebellion.  In  order  to 
pacify  the  populace,  the  United 
States  has  upped  annual  payment, 
and  has  closed  and  removed  some 
military  from  the  small  country,  but 
Ije  problems  remain  the  same 
They  simply  want  the  Canal 
because  it  represents  their  most  im¬ 
portant  asset. 

If  Congress  ratifies  the  current 
Prooosal.  President  Carter  will  go 
oown  in  history  as  the  president 
vhogave  away  the  Panama  Canal, 
ret,  the  proposal  represents  the 
^ination  of  efforts  of  at  least 
four  previous  presidents,  with  one, 
former  President  Ford,  concurring 
'*^th  the  treaty,.  They,  like  Carter 
[^cognized  the  issue  ot  ownership  of 
Panama  Canal  as  being  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  legislation  for 
stablizaUon  in 
oeniispere. 


the  defense  of  the  Canal.  After  2000, 
a  separate  neutrality  treaty  will  be 
signed  that  will  work 
simultaneously  with  the  current 
treaty.  Also,  we  will,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  be  guaran¬ 
teed  access  to  the  Canal  and  can 
legally  take  action  to  guarantee  that 
dCC6SS 

Although  75  percent  of  the  total 
work  force  already  working  on  the 
Panama  Canal  are  Panamanians, 
American  technicians  will  remain 
on  the  job  until  the  year  2000,  at 
which  time  the  Panamanians  will 
take  complete  control  of  the  project. 
Experts  believe  that  by  the  year 
2000,  the  Panamanians  will  be  able 
to  operate  the  Canal  professionally. 


THE  GREATEST  OBSTACLE, 


opponents  of  the  treaty  claim  that 
makes  giving  up  the  Canal 
somewhat  dubious,  is  the  current 
leader  of  Panama,  General  Omar 
'Torrijos.  This  iron  man,  who  rules 
the  small  country  not  unlike  other 
dictators  of  banana  republics 
throughout  history,  will  not,  they 
believe,  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  The  claim  has  been  made 
that  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
pact,  anarchist,  saboteurs,  and 
other  radicals  will  surface. to  slow, 
or  stop  the  operations  of’the  canal. 
Additionally,  they  believe  that  once 
Torrijos  has  possession  of  the  canal, 
he  will  cut  the  United  States  off 
completely.  That  claim  may  very 
well  be  valid  based  on  past  history 
of  the  country.  During  the 
somewhat  stormy  74-vear  old 


history  of  the  country  they  have 
had  52  presidents,  and  a  few  dic¬ 
tators.  Strongman  Torrijos  himself 
is  the  result  of  the  most  recent  jun¬ 
ta,  and  he  has  not  shown  any  in¬ 
dications  that  he  is  willing  to 
establish  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  continued  presence  of 
America’s  direct  involvement  with 
the  Canal  is  viewed  by  mot  Latin 
American  countrys  as  the  last 
remaining  reminder  of  an  era  laced 
with  colonalism.  A  large  number  of 
the  Latin  leaders  have  personally 
encouraged  President  Carter  to 
initiate  action  on  the  treaty,  and 
how  it  is  handled  will  dictate  futue 
relations  with  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Future  relations  has  obeen  the 


main  theme  of  Carter’s  ad¬ 
ministration  in  their  active  opinion 
campaign  with  leaders  throughout 
the  nation.  A  large  number  of  them 
have  been  persuaded  to  change 
their  opinion  after  hearing  Carter 
tell  them  that  we  simply  never 
owned  the  canal  in  the  first  place. 


and  that 


are  vague,  and  that  the 
Panamanian  delegations’  press 
releases  are  contradictory  to  ihose 
of  the  Carter  administration.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  conservatives  across  the 
nation  have  found  a  rallying  point, 
and  at  last  5,000,000  letters  oM ectine 
to  the  proposals  have  already  beer 
received  through  the  mail. 

It  Ts  indeed  a  perplexing  problem, 
one  that  needs  to  be  faced  and 
resolved.  Separate  camps  have 
already  been  formed  in  preparation 
for  the  heated  debates  that  are  sure 
to  follow. The  whole  world  is  wat¬ 
ching,  and  Carter  is  in  the  middle 
receiving  pressure  from  both  sides 
It  is  a  Ust,  not  only  for  the 
President,  but  for  the  United  States 
as  well  at  a  time  when  the  20th 
Centrury  is  winding  down.  ♦ 


IN  JULY,  1977,  A  Gallup  poll 
was  conducted  that  indicated  only 
25-percent  of  the  population 
favored  giving  up  the  Canal.  After 
only  a  few  months,  the  poll  indicates 
39-percent  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  a  significant  increase  in 
such  a  snort  period  of  time  which 
points  up  the  effectiveness  of  the 
campaign. 

Opposition  leaders  have  stated 
that  the  basic  precepts  of  the  treatv 


the  western 


RE  THOSE  WHO  con- 
ccess  to  the  Panama 
continuing  basis  is  of 
rtance  in  case  of  a 
urgency  in  which  fast 
if  warships  would 
i  while  the  joint  Chiefs 
j  contingency  plans  in 
an  evaniuality,  none  oi 
triers  or  tankers  can 
;  the  narrow  canal.  Ad- 
nce  the  end  of  the 
very  few  troops  have 
to  combat  zones  via 
aster,  and  in  the  lone 
r  to  fly  troops  to  a 
It's  tnie  that  a  large 
lips  and  Marine  were 
eh  the  canal  in  1962, 
u^an  Crisis.  However 
loyement  is  viewed^ 
ts  as  an  . 

Marine  Division 

ready  sUtioned  in  Nor 

i  and  Camp  Dejuene. 
la.  Ironically,  tii 

■f  have  concurred  wim 
icepts  of  the  proposed 


le  pact  states  that 
),  tKe  Uni M  States 
yr  responsibility  for 


Work  took  precedence 


By  DOUGLAS  R.  HARRINGTON 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
uldn’t 


“Financially  I  couldn’t  continue.  I 
couldn’t  work  and  go  to  school,  too, 
due  to  the  way  they  had  the  classes 
scheduled.  Work  was  more  im¬ 
portant.  I  couldn’t  live  otherwise.’’ 

Stephen  Joseph  Meyers,  24,  is  a 
student  at  Southern.  He  has  lived  in 
Joplin  since  1967  moving  from 
Salina,  Kansas,  and  graduated  from 
Joplin  Parkwood  High  School  in 
1972.  He  began  college  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1972  and  attended  until 
May,  1976  when  he  had  to  leave  his 
education  unfinished. 

He  says  of  his  reasons  for  retur¬ 
ning:  “My  wife,  for  one  and  the  fact 
that  I  received  a  grant  to  come  back 
to  school.  I  was  needing  that  degree 
to  find  a  job  at  all.  Guys  kept  asking 
me  that  same  question;  whv  I  didnl 
finish  up  before  I  left.’’ 

Meyer  s  major  is  in  sociology  and 
he  has  already  completed  an 
associate  of  science  in  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Meyers  quit  school  with 
123  hours  to  his  credit,  lacking  only 
10  hours  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  and 
nine  for  a  bachelor  of  science. 

“IN  MY  BELIEF  it’s  a  good  deal 
that  Southern  is  now  state  funded 
because  they  can  offer  more 
degrees  and  opportunities  for  the 
.student.  The  only  short-coming  I’ve 
seen  since  being  back  is  the  lack  of 
young  married  housing  near  the 


college  that  is  affordable  and  the 
lack  of  decent  jobs  in  the  area  that 
will  permit  college  students  to  make 
a  decent  living..  I  believe  that  the 
college  should  nelp  —  like  jobs  on 
campus  itself.  Work-stu^  is  fine 
but  they  need  more  of  it.  They  need 
to  increase  the  programs  they’ve 
got.’’ 

Steve  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Ellen, 
have  been  married  nine  months  and 
are  active  in  many  college  hap¬ 
penings.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Student  Union  and  Steve 
claims  past  membership  in 
CIRUNA  and  the  Sociology  Club. 

“The  college  does  make  an  effort 
to  help  employment  but  there’s  not 
actuafiy  enough  emphasis  on  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  area  with  the 
degrees  available.  The  only  ones 
wiin  a  chance  are  those  in 
technology  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  (fesparately  needed  by  the 
many  industries  which  are  rapidly 
growing  in  this  area. 

“The  academic  area  lacks  a  great 
deal  in  the  efforts  of  employment 
for  its  students.  The  teaching  field  is 
crowded  at  the  time  except  for  a  few 
special  areas.  Psychology  and 
sociology  majors  usually  need  a 
master  s  to  find  employment  with  a 
government  agency  or  at  least  two 
years  experience  in  the  field,  nor¬ 
mally. 


IN  BUSINESS  FIELDS,  few  job: 
are  available.  Most  of  these  an 
found  in  accounting  or  bookkeepinj 
unless  you  are  already  working  fo 
some  company  and  can  be  move< 
up  to  management  level.  One  of  tht 
problems  is  the  large  influx  of  semi 
skilled  high  school  students  enterini 
the  technical  and  general  labo 
fields,  shutting  the  doors  to  colleg 
students  who  so  desperately  nee< 
these  jobs." 

Steve  is  currently  seeking  em 
ployment  with  government  agencie 
where  he  may  use  the  skills  ne  ha 
learned  at  Missouri  Southern.  He  in 
dicates  that  the  future  is  uncertair 
After  his  graduation  in  May  of  197f 
he  feels  that  “Something  has  to  giv 
somewhere  by  then.” 

“What  do  I  hope  to  accomplish  b 
coming  back?  That's  a  goo* 
statement.  What  I  would  like  to  ac 
complish  is  to  get  my  degree,  c 
course,  and  find  employment  i 
either  a  federal  or  state  area  an 
continue  my  education  on  a  highe 
level  which  would  possibly  be  in  th 
field  of  law.  • 

“Failing  that,  I  would  like  to  go  t 
seminary  and  study  theology.  Afte  . 
that  1  would  like  to  work  wit  '., 
today's  youth,  helping  them  wit  / 
our  modern  society  and  th  | 

Broblems  they  are  now  facing  an  a 
lose  which  will  undoubtedly  comp 
in  the  not  so  distant  future." 


1 
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Allman 


Reviewer,  in  rare 


sober  mood,  sees  'Sorcerer 


BY  JIM  ALLMAN 
Chart  Film  Fditor 
Tlie  oLher  day  one  of  n\\  fnends 
cami*  up  to  me’  while  I  was  in  the 
depths  of  a  monstrous  gin  binge  and 
Chuck,  aside  from  Star 
Wars'  ( w  hich  has  been  here  twt)  and 
-  half  years',  what's  showing  in 
tow-n  that's  any  good*  I  mean,  is 
theri.  film  now  playiM  that  can 
rai>c  mv  level  ’of  cosmic 
.awareness*"' 

Through  an  alcoholic  fog  I  peered 
out  at  this  character  who  was  spin- 
nir-t:  a  dharma  wheeJ.^  wearing 
vc!k  ^  saffron  robes  and  listening  to 
Dohn  Denver's  classic  “Take  Me 
Home  Tibet  an  Yak  Paths"  on  a  por¬ 
table  cassette  player  and  then  I 
lashed  out  with  a  'ncious  kick  that 
placed  twx*  and  three-quarter  poun¬ 
ds  of  German  mountaineering  boot 
in  the  middle  of  his  existentialist 
butt. 


NOT  ONLY  HAD  HE  interrupted 
oneof  mv  favorite  fantasies,  singing 
Cole  Porter  tunes  with  Bobby  Snort 
and  the  Boston  Pop  Orchestra  back- 
dine  me  up.  but  he  apparently  had 
failed  to  persue  the  movie  ad- 
N-ertisements  of  that  maiA’clous 
Midwestern  tabloid,  "The  Joplin 
Glob  "  and  notice  that  "Sorcerer" 
was  playing  at  the  Eastgate 
Cinemas,  ’ 

Reaching  into  the  slimy  back¬ 
waters  ot  mv  vocabulary  I 
screamed  “Get  away  from  me  you 
craw  lingpuke'  You  don’t  deserve  to 
breathe^^ 

Whatever,  rejoice  dear  hearts 
Robbv  Benson,  who  had  a  bicycle 
wreck  when  he  was  ven'  small  and 
then  fell  off  a  bridge  ’  during  his 
pubescent  vears.  and  ‘One  on  One  ’ 
are  gone  from  local  theatres.  In  its 
place  is  William  Friedman’s  latest. 


"Sorcerer”  You  might  remember 
bYiedman  as  the  gentleman  who 
gave  us  the  split-pea  soup  drenched 
^Exorcist"  several  years  back.  Bet¬ 
ween  those  two  shows  many  won¬ 
derful  things  have  happened  to  me; 
1  turned  nineteen,  got  wiped  on 
Singapore  Slings  in  the  bar  of  Kan¬ 
sas  ntv’s  Trader  Vic’s,  had  two 
more  ’wrecks  in  my  battered 
Newport  and  sexually  assaulted  a 
garbage  can  behind  the  now  defun¬ 
ct  Robert’s  Cafeteria  at  sixth  and 
Joplin—  all  of  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either  film  but  I  just  thought 
you  might  be  interested. 

"SORCERER"  IS  THE  toughest, 
tensest  and  the  damnedest  motion 
picture  I’ve  viewed  in  the  past  year 
and  probably  will  view  in  the  next 
year  to  come.  It  is.  indeed,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  what  cinema 


pie  can  produce  when  they  set 

IV  /^/^lla^•f^/A  imaclnations.  to  the 


[heir  coHectrve 
task.  The  plot,  not  a  new  one  by  an^ 
means,  depicU  four  down  ana 
outers  (a  petty  ,  jlrorist 

banking  oflicial,  a 

and  a  political  assassin)  all  brought 

together  by  a  quirk  of  fate  that 
literally  staggers  the  ‘niagmatiom 
Their  lives  unfold  around  the 
deliverance  of  six  cases  of  Pnro 
sweating  dynamite  through  jsio 
miles  of  cow  tracks,  iungle  paths 
and  mountain  roads,  via  a 
frightening  rope  bridge,  to  a  blazing 
oil  rig  buried  in  the  bowels  of  an  un¬ 
named  banana  republic.  ^ 

Roy  Scheider,  as  the  American 
gangster  on  the  lam.  turns  in  ms 
best  performance  to  date.  While  me 
film  doesn’t  necessarily  center 
around  him,  he  is  the  character  we 
most  readily  identify  with.  Unjustly 


more  8X^0  children.  pditing 

'^KeS  an'  excellen|^  ^^^'fing 

assignment  8^fh|\ightest  degr^^ 
terizatlons  to  the  i »  niernora.bie 
Particularly  one^h'^^Slm  driving 


sorely, 


P?ilVvpars.  What’s  more 


“  S  O  R  C  E  B  .g  sake 

TERTAINING  butj^.^^  at  the 

don  t  check  youfjl^eed  them. 

anxiously  awailed  but 


■  onv  vears.  What's  more  >5 
.  JflfrrUu  to  Percival  wyeol'M 
then  to  Ronald  Coleman  korj 
f'Mper  who  starred  m  the  p?  «« 
^^s^ns.  11  you  haven’t  , 
Ust  and  Hopefully  Final 
Heau  Geste,  don  t. 

BRIEEEV  ...  "No  Man’s  La-., 
famous  anti-war  film  of  tCT.", 
be  the  next  offeri^  of  ujj  ljO,‘ 
film  series  It.is  sch^uled  {M 
p  m.  Tuesday  in  the  Art  Ceng 
We  1  worth  seeing.  ^ 


EN 


Mother  Courage’  exemplifies 
Brecht’s  ‘epic  theatre’  concept 

B  fhat  thev  are  iust  nk,.:- 


By  KAY  ALBRIGHT 

Expect  a  different  experience  in 
theatre  when  Missouri  Southern 
opens  its  first  production  of  the 
year,  "Mother  Courage,"  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19  in  Taylor  Auditorium. 

Epic  theatre,  of  which  "Mother 
Courage”  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  examples,  was  developed  by 
Bertoldt  Brecht,  a  playwright  of  the 
early  1940’s.  The  primary  concept 
behind  epic  theatre  is  to  keep  the 
audience  objective,  to  keep  mem 
conscious  during  the  production 
that  they  are  seeing  a  play  so  that 
they  win  be  able  to  view  now  they 
would  react  in  similar  situations. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  reasons  why 
the  faculty  chose  to  do  “Mother 
Courage.”  Explained  the  director, 
Duane  Hunt,  ‘It  seemed  time  to  do 
Brecht  and  to  pay  homage  to  a 
playwri^t  who  is  considered  by 
some  to  De  the  finest  playwright  in 
the  20th  Century  Also,  epic  threatre 
is  totally  new  for  our  department 
and  it  is  a  learning  process  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  style  of  production."  Hunt  in¬ 
dicated  mat  h  -  - 


theatre  into  the  production,  this  ef¬ 
fect  utilizes  leaving  the  equipment 
in  plain  sight  seeing  oraces  on  Hats 
and,  as  the  technical  director  and 
set  designer  Sam  Clausen  pointed 
out.  "the  state  is  set  before  the 
audience  and  also  two  of  the  flats 
will  fly  off  in  full  view.” 

SOUND  EFFECTS  WILL  by  ob¬ 
viously  electronic  and  lighting  will 
be  abrupt  with  noticeable  changes. 
Hunt  explained  the  purpose  as  being 
"to  keep  the  audience  constantly 
aware  that  they  are  seeing  a  play, 
that  these  are  staged  effects  and  to 
give  the  viewer  the  impression  that 
It  I  had  been  there,  things  could 
have  been  different.’  It,  according 
to  Hunt,  incoiporates  the  idea  that 
what  you  see  did  not  have  to  end  the 
way  it  did  and  the  objective  viewer 
would  be  able  to  rationalize  what 
went  wrong.  The  obvious  effects 
help  give  the  audience  its  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Historification  is  the  third  concept 
vital  to  epic  theatre.  Although 


less  material  used  when  the 

full  look  IS 

highlights  provide  the  neccesary 

‘**S"spraying  and  distressing  the 
costumes  were  not  possible  the 
Barn  Theatre  because  the  audience 
was  too  close  to  the  stage  and  the 
illusion  would  not  be  possible.  Kay 
Lee  pointed  out,  "The  designing 
was  ^sy;  it’s  the  construction 
that’s  been  hard.”  The  spraying 
technique  was  innovation,  having 
nothing  but  a  magazine  article  on 
which  to  base  the  technique;  the 
costume  crew  had  to  devise  their 
own  system  of  carrying  it  out. 

EPIC  THREATRE  ALSO  deman¬ 
ds  a  shift  in  acting,  not  one  that  is 
that  noticeable  to  .  the  audience 


t  his  interest  in  Becht  is 


J  piE  students  what  Howard  Gardner  is  shown  working 

So™  1  ^  suggestive  set  for  Missouri 

technical  director  Southern's  first  production  “Mother 
plains  his  construction  style.  Courage  ” 


a  long  standing  one,  stemming  from 
his  graduate  study  days,  where  one 
of  his  major  thesis  was  on  Brecht. 

In  order  to  understand  what  epic 
theatre  is,  there  are  three  concepts 
that  need  to  be  explained.  One  is 
that  epic  threatre  is  written  in  the 
style  of  the  Greek  epic  poems  with 
narration  and  dialogue  intermixed. 
Action  happens  in  episodes  with  the 
narrator  being  able  to  skip  years, 
and  the  story  is  told  from  one  point 
of  view.  As  Hunt  explained,  ‘'You 
don’t  necessarily  get  the  beginning 
or  the  ending,  but  the  spectator  can 
fill  in  the  finish  the  logical  sequence 
of  events  that  engages  the  audience 
in  an  objective  menial  participation 
with  the  play.” 

Secondly,  epic  threatre  employs 
"verfremdungseffect”  which  is  a 
technical  style  in  the  set,  lights, 
sound  and  special  effects.  Instead  o^ 
subtly  blending  the  technical  side  of 


the  actor  does  not  become  the  per¬ 
son  thev  are  playing  but  are  con- 


Mancinj  to  open  Memorial 


Compos-arranger  Henry  Man- 
c.  ■  has  been  selected  as  opening 
entertainment  for  the  newly 
renovated  Memorial  Hall  at  8  p.m. 
November  19. 

Advanced  tickets,  for  $9.60  plus 
tax.  are  available  at  the  following 
^Uons.  Oark’s  Good  Gothes  on 
Nerthp^  Mali.  Ernie  WUliamson’s 
Music  House.  Joplin  Piano  Com- 
wr.y  (dowmtowTi  and  on  Northpark 
Mall  1.  all  area  Pronto 
and  Sons  in  Pit- 
burg,  l^n  Ken  Reynolds’  Phar- 
movv  and  College  Pharmacy  of  Car- 
^■3ge  Tickets  will  be  $l2.o0  at  the 

\lanc:r.  -  music  has  become 
knnun  throughout  the  world 
r  his  record  of  13  Academy 
Award  nominations  and  his 
of  three  oscars  for  his 


motion  picture  scores  and  songs. 
His  RCA  records  have  garnered  him 
^  Grammy  awards  and  he  also 
holds  SIX  gold  album  awards  for 
sales  m  excess  of  $1  million. 

As  a  cornposer-arranger,  Mancini 
first  gained  national  recognition  for 
his  score  for  the  television  series 
‘Peter  Gunn  ”  which  resulted  in  a 
rwmination  for  an  Emmy  Award. 
His  album,  “The  Music  from  Peter 
Gunn,  "  earned  him  two  Grammy 
Awards.  He  then  receiv^  two 
Grammy  awards  for  his 
arrangement  of  “Mr.  Lucky  ” 
Mancini’s  first  Academy  Award 
1  r  score  of  the  movie 
Br^kfast  at  Tiffany’s.”  He  also 
received  Oscars  for  his  songs  “Days 
of  Wiiw  and  Roses”  and  “Moon 
River  and  received  Grammy 
Awards  for  such  arrangements  as 
The  Love  Theme  from  Romeo  and 


and 


Juliet,”  "The  Pink  Panther" 

‘  Baby  Elephant  Walk.” 

The  concert  is  scheduled  for  the 
same  week  that  the  restoration 
vyork  at  Memorial  Hall  is  an¬ 
ticipated  to  be  completed.  The  $1  4 
million  improvement  project  en- 
tailed  a  complete  rejuvenation  of 
the  building,  including  installation 
01  air  conditioning,  new  seating  to 
acconfimodate  3,(^  persons,  new 
flooring,  an  elevator,  new  lighting  a 
new  accoustical  system,  dressing 
room,  rest  rooms  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  stage. 

Funding  for  the  improvements 
were  part  of  $2  million  bond  issue 
voters  in  December 
1975  The  remaining  funds  will  be 
used  for  construction  of  parking  lot 
north  of  the  hall,  which  will  include 
space  for  200  vehicles. 


Smith 


Brecht  was  writing  about  his  moral  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  shift  in  thinkii^ 
outrage  against  war  and  the  cruelty  for  the  actors.  As  Hunt  explained, 
it  engenders,  he  set  it  in  the  past  so  the  actor  does  not  become  the  per- 
that  the  audience  can  be  objective 
about  the  play’s  message.  It  is 
easier  to  maxe  the  logical  decisions 
about  events  that  occurred  in  the 
1600’s,  than  what  is  happening  at  the 
present.  It  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
spective,  since  writing  about  the 
current  war  or  wars  would  almost 
be  too  personal  for  people  to  view 
di^assionately. 

^ides  will  be  an  important  part  of 
this  production.  As  the  director  em¬ 
phasized,  "Each  scene  is  set  by  a 
particular  projection  that  states 
visually  the  setting.  I  chose  black 
and  white  because  it  suggests  both 
reality  and  a  mood  of  being 
removed  from  the  present  in  a  time 
further  away.  Color  would  suggest 
fantasy  and  the  present.” 

John  Early,  assistant  director, 
handled  the  pictures  for  the  slides. 

As  an  example,  one  scene  occurs  on 
a  lonely  barricaded  road.  A  black 
and  white  picture  of  a  lonely  coun¬ 
try  road  will  stretch  across  the 
stage  as  the  suggested  set  is 
brought  out.  As  the  action  in- 
tensiHes,  the  picture  slowly  fades 
put.  What  IS  not  there  is  filled  in  by 
the  audience’s  mind,  or  as  Claussen 
phrased  it,  “less  can  be  more.” 

DUSTINESS  WAS  THE  common 
word  for  the  total  visual  effect  for 
Mother  Courage.”  starting  as 
Hunt  s  impression,  dustiness  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  slides,  costumes 
and  set,  which  is  why  the 
predominant  shades  are  earth 
colors.  In  the  set,  dustiness  was 
pr^uced  by  spattering  the  painted 
Flats  with  fine  dots  of  paint  so  that 
one  color  blends  into  the  other 
Costuming  accepted  a  new 
challenge  by  incorporating 
spraying  the  costumes  with  dye  and 
distressing”  the  historical 
costumes.  Raymond  Lee,  senior 
student,  was  me  costume  designer 
and  explain^  these  procedures 
Distressing  is  where  you  mark  the 
stress  points  in  the  costume  while  it 


scious  that  they  are  justplayinp 
part.  This  do«  not  mean,  Runti 
ted  out,  that  the  actor  no 
believes^that  part  he/she  18  p  J 
but  rather  they  know  the  r3 
around  them  are  actorsTJ 
representing  characters. 

Hunt  commented  ‘It  has  been  rtii 
ficult  for  the  actors  to  basic!' 
throw  out  previous  trainingl 
realism  and  adopt  the  morej? 
iective  representational  styled 
Brecht.”  Rehearsals  have  beencoJ 
ducted  occasionally  with  the  att^ 
taking  their  lines  and  saying  C 
in  the  third  person  so  that  thlacS 
can  get  an  objective  viewpoint^ 
whatlhe  line  is  saying. 

Epic  theatre  is  a  challenge  tbi 
the  threatre  department  acceptedt* 
provide  their  students  wi&i  J 
perience  in  a  different  theatre  stvl# 
^‘Mother  Courage”  is  a  challenges 
the  audience  to  become  in! 
tellectually  involved  and  to  reacts 
the  people  who  make  a  profit  off  tV 
war  and  one  who  sit  back  and  letrt 
happen.  October  19  through  October 
22  are  the  product-on  dates^ 
“Mother  Courage,”  which  begins  at 
8  p.m.  each  day  at  Taylor 
Auditorium. 


By  STEVE  SMITH 
Chart  Record  F^tor 
L'nmg  James  Tayka- 


James  Taylor  scores  with  'J  T 

M'.™  “J  T."hascomeu,thefr„ _ _  _  * 


'  ^  ^  layicH-  comes 

^  «P^ence  for  me 


With 

■misses 


oiiCT  live 

I  r  able  to  praise  his  work 
ii/^y  four  failures  or  near-misses 
..rto  him  tiM  talented  young 

that  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
^rmed  excellent. 


but  none  was  worth  the  six  dollars 
asKing  price. 

"Gorilla,”  and 
In  the  Pocket  were  all  examples 
♦K  ^*8  8}ory.  The  talent  was  still 
integral  something 
ould  have  forme^ 


- -  •'-awiio  UIl 

and  has  a  new  producer 


serves  more  to  augment  anH  im 
jjrove  the  tunes  tha®n  de"trac"  from 


.Asher  might  very  well  be  respon- 
in- 


them. 

a^wiafe  early 

nf  since  the  days 


sible  for  tnc  muen 

"'it  strumental  sound  on  “j  t  “  jn'pnn 


-  pa«  Tew  years  nave  not 
_  f-nticalJy  swxetsiul  ones  for 
T<,,. ,  i  Hi^  last  really  great 
>  V  James'^and 

'.hC^-iiim  have  always  been 

'  '  T  %  “y  later 

didn  t  sell  that',  e. 
<!  thmi 
appoin 


plaji^piano.  Taylor  plays^Sc 

But  thp  ; _ 


i/ui  ouiiie  inu 

or  ot^  that  could  have  formed^ 
p'^thing  into  a  cohesive  unit  was 
ladcing.  Tbi^  call  it  chutzpah.  It 
wasnt  t^re.  With  the  exception 

■xfx  ’'^rmed  excellent.  ’ 

Ever,  tlie  most  fanatic  Taylor  fans  lo  listen  to 

-  pa«  years  have  not  V"™®-  'vhile 

'  '  - . ■  •  •  1%^ 

UietoJtabi*lSkm|forg?od™nB  for  the  top  fo"rW 

MMSisferi  Cinderella’ cast  rh”! 

??l”''osen 


^  album  is 
not  overdone  or  ostentatious  and 


in 


-Xe  so'n™4he"’a'?bSm T 
des.gned  for  the  Tp  fo"?y®  gSt 


Ifiat’s  a 
,  but  I  was  per- 
"1  in  all  of  them 


Since  “One  Man  Dog” 
’  ^  n  jumWed  mixtures  of  the 
•  oad  and  the  bland  Each 
'  or  two  really  great  vjngs 


rei,  through  a  l  these  half- 


with 


l-StRS 

I>uncan.  GabrieTle;  j^J^ymond  Lee  is  assistant  direc-  to  her^ownV^'-^) 


rather  for  i 
There  art 

plastic  wrapilr^  ‘n  the 

versatility,  an^sseGhii*®  ^^ylor’s 
assumed  ^he  laclf^  ^a\\ 
are  classic  Tavlorbni  songs 
with  slightly  more  favored 

Looking  for  Lov?  records 

one  of  the  besU^nS  ” 

t  IS  sophisticated  wen 
[or  some  unknown  ri.J'^^^^ten  and 
b^uty  rather  has  a 

Miofer,  '“e? 

Jukebox.”  “Terra  Na,,  .PJ^on  the 
plat  T&?vvl.n?”®ther 
staclfpH^i  fh/  uienPiS»'?"S 


song  has  an  emolioim^l'fJ"'’®"-  The 

sWiarSffai 

an  unusually  record^ 

T™rf-cJam'is%tr^ngeff£ 


smnp  il!?’  irP  believe  it 
is  funny. 

novJJk  1  always  has  U 
aspects  oi 
fora  I'^  T.  makes] 

than  lay-analysis.  J 

as  “Fire 
fSi^rt^ly  written  af 
aied  in  a  plar 
Around  tfcz 
mpnili  own  experie 
f?nm4.-^P\tal  where  h< 

from''Brfey”fve 

self-pitr-IJ.  more 
“Secret 

ika  secret  of  life  is  er 
4  ®  l^s^ge  of  time, 
A^/oolcandoit, 

Ain  t  nothing  to  it...” 
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Judging  set  for  today 
for  Southern  Showcase 


in<j  •. 

sS 

.rVi 


Bv  SUSAN  CAMPBELL 
('hart  Staff  Reporter 
With  a  variety  ol  mediums  m  art 
represented,  from  pottery  to  prints, 
exhibits  chosen  for  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Southern  Showcase  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Sponsored  by  the  Art  League  on 
Southern’s  campus,  the  exhibition 
consists  of  work  done  by  art  majors 
and  students  enrolled  in  art  classes 
at  Missouri  Southern.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100  entries  have  been 
evaluated  by  judges  not  involved  in 
the  art  department  on  campus,  and 


from  these  artifacts,  superior  works 
will  be  chosen  to  be  on  display  for 
public  viewing  as  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Showcase. 

Darral  Dishman,  head  of  the  art 
department  at  Missouri  Southern 
and  sponsor  of  the  Art  League, 
described  '  *• 

Showcase. 

“This  exhibit  is  a  traveling  show. 
We  take  it  to  Monett,  Lamar,  and 
other  places  like  that  in  this  area. 
First  National  Bank  in  Joplin  also 
holds  the  exhibit  for  awhile,”  stated 
the  assistant  professor. 


Photos  pi  va  opens 
to  good  response 


for^hiPfil^f^ci^^  research  David  Hopkins  and  Jeff  Jackson  work  on  evidence  for 


Debate 
for  big 


Bv  DAVID  PATTERSON 
jfesouri  Southern’s  debate  team, 
^  the  direction  of  Dick  Finton, 

<  a  the  midst  of  one  of  its  busiest 
;;5ajs  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

yiie  debate  team  which  is  a 
of  the  sp^h  department, 

<  located  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
i  campus. 

the  southern  DEBATE 
5^  has  attended  one  tournament 
^vear  and  will  attend  12  more. 
fjgK  is  a  possibility  that  the  squad 
3JV  participate  in  a  tournament  at 
SooeDame. 

I  Askal  why  he  debates,  Dave 
^jduns,  a  sophomore,  replied,  “I 
know.  I  never  really  thought 
i3out  it.  It's  just  that  at  the  begin- 
^  of  every  year  I  begin  to 
rtue." 

KcUy  McDaniel,  a  freshman,  ex- 


squad  prepares 
year  to  come 


like 


plained  it  another  way:  “I  li 
fighting,  but  not  physicalfighting. 

SOME  GET  INVOLVED  in  debate 
mr  entirely  different  reasons.  John 
Popster,  a  28-year-old  student,  said, 

I  had  a  class  from  Finton  and  he 
told  me  I  ought  to  be  in  here,  so  here 
lam.’’ 

For  the  unexperienced,  a  debate 
consists  of  two  teams  each  com¬ 
posed  of  two  persons.  Each  team 
represents  a  different  school  and 
each  has  about  2,000  pieces  of 
evidence  to  support  their  argument 
on  a  pre-arranged  topic.  At  the  end 
of  a  debate  a  judge  decides  which 
team  did  the  b^t  job  of  supporting' 
their  arguments  and  refuting  the 
ar^ments  of  their  opposition. 

The  teams  go  up  to  six  rounds  a 
day,  and  each  round  lasts  around  an 
hour.  Each  speaker  is  responsible 
for  a  constructive  speech,  a  rebuttal 


iva 


senes 

presents. 


80  min. 

a;..!  Iirlfirn  /.»  Ihitr  Trirtin:  orifinni  lilh:  "Mrmimilsinnd photon 
nr-hy  h\  4lri„ndrr  iMHorin  and  (.r»rp  Slilionudis :  niii.ii  h\  Utinn^  Eider.  If  ith 
/fit  R„uh.  (.rorpfs  I’rrlel.  I'lodimir  Soholoff.  ffoph  Ihiplos.  I.ouii  Doiinlm. 

Eiii.ih  and  Enpinh  diftlnp.  Si  RTITI.ES. 

Lhe  eve  of  Hitler’s  coming  to  power,  there  was  a  brief  period  of  optimism  in 
films.  Pabst’s  KAMERADSCHAFT.  Dudow  and  Brecht’s  KUHLE  WAMPE 
other  films  stressed  the  possibilities  inherent  in  international  ^rotherhoc^  or 
'■•operative  action  One  of  the  best  of  this  group  was  Victor  Trivas  NO  MAN  S 
When  the  Nazis  took  power,  they  had  all  of  the  film’s  negatives  destroyed, 
^^ever.  a  few  prints  survived,  and  now  this  powerful  anti-war  film  is  available 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  an  extremely  personal  and  moving  plea  for 
•’•^tional  cooperation,  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  five  men  of  differen 
'’*twialities  who  are  forced  to  live  together  during  World  War  I. 

^  five  -  a  German.  Frenchman.  Englishman.  Jew  and  black  man  -  are 
together  efter  a  horrible  battle  into  the  cellar  of  a  "J' 

of  “no  man’,  land."  Despite  the  language  barrier,  •'’'y 
Other,  and  organize  a  successful  communal  existence.  Their 
>  oblietou,  to  the  battle,  waged  above  them,  O"' <*“>'•  “‘f'X 'Cbll^d 
.■'“'bei  ^»t  the  .moke  coming  from  the  men  s  .mail  stove  however 

.^'“'0.  At  firit.  the  men  manage  to  build  a  protective  ,hey' 

'"^'locide  that  they  have  had  enough  With  a  burst  of 

to  the  surface  In  a  row,  they  step  forward,  furiously  destroy  the  surround 
and  continue  to  march  forward  together. 

^  photography,  lighting,  editing  and  mo^  NO  (Specially 

.  _  is  overpowering  enough  to 


technical  problem  -  there  are  no  s 
even  further  the  theme  c 


j  — w,  cvi'u  lurincr  iiic  im-ii.v  . . 

experience  In  addition,  the  visual  imagery  i 


‘ound  almost  unnecessary. 

-'h  i/tfs  uw  1.  »»1 

fn-to,  a..  ,e  lilr  '"'1 HZJ  0.  rnVlW 


Tuesday 
7:30  p.m. 


and,  usually,  a  cross-examination 
session. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  EVIDENCE 
involved  in  preparing  for  debate  is 
sometimes  astonishing.  Explained 
Jackson,  “We  use  about  1,500  pieces 
of  evidence  from  about  1.000  sour¬ 
ces,  but  by  the  end  of  their  year 
we’ll  have  about  9,000.’’ 

The  same  topic  is  debated  for  the 
full  school  year  in  all  colleges  and 
universities. 

Finton  is  in  his  first  year  at 
Missouri  Southern,  coming  here 
from  Carson-Newman  in  Tennessee. 

He  summarized  his  outlook  for  the 
year  by  stating,  “With  the  right 
competition  we  will  be  able  to  place 
in  .some  tournaments....  Any  coach 
that  said  he  w'as  going  to  win  tour¬ 
naments  is  foolish,  we  have  the 
potential  to  place,  and  if  they  work 
we  have  a  chance.’’ 

Anti-war 
film  set 
at  Spiva 

‘No  Man’s  Land’,  the  famous  anti¬ 
war  film  from  the  early  thirties,  will 
be  shown  at  7:30  jp.m.  Tuesday  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Building.  This  is  the 
second  program  in  the  current  film 
classics  series  co-sponsored  by  the 
Spiva  Art  Center  and  the  Missouri 
Arts  Council. 

Just  before  Hitler  came  to 
power,  three  powerful  anti-war 
films  were  shown  to  audiences 
throughout  the  world:  ‘All  Quiet  On 
The  Western  Front’  from  America, 
‘Westfront  1918’  and  ‘No  Man’s 
Land’  both  from  Germany.  It  is  no 
surprize  that  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
parly  banned  these  films  and  in  the 
case  of  ‘No  Man’s  Land’  destroyed 
the  negatives  and  tried  to  locate  and 
destroy  all  known  prints  of  this  film. 
However,  a  few  survived,  and  this  is 
the  most  complete  version 
available. 

‘No  Man’s  Land’  is  an  esiremeiy 
personal  and  moving  plea  for  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation,  told  from 
the  point  of  view  of  five  men  who 
are  thrown  together  in  an  isolated 
cellar  after  a  norrible  battle.  The 
men,  a  German,  Frenchman, 
Englishman,  Jew  and  Black  man, 
learn  to  understand  each  other  and 
organize  a  communal  existence. 

1  he  lilm  is  described  by  Geodes 
Sadoul  in  his  reference  work  ‘Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Films’  thus:  “This  in¬ 
tensely  personal  film  was  made 
with  tne  collaboration  of  peo^e  like 
Ernst  Busch  and  Hanns  Eisler, 
both  of  whom  had  worked  with  Ber¬ 
tolt  Brecht.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  films  of  pre-Hitler  Ger¬ 
many,  powerful,  true  and  original, 
and  one  which  never  merely  ser¬ 
monizes.’’ 


Currently  on  display  at  the  Spiva 
Art  Center  is  a  selection  of  1(X) 
photographs  chosen  for  public 
presentafion  at  the  first  annual 
‘Photospiva  77.” 

Defined  in  the  Spiva  Art  Center’s 
calendar  of  events  as  “a  com¬ 
petitive  photography  exhibition,” 
the  display  is  scheduled  to  be 
presented  October  2-28.  The 
exhibition  opened  last  Sunday  to  a 
crowd  of  150  photography  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

Photospiva  77,  according  to 
James  Meuller,  director  of  the 
showing,  is  a  collection  of 
photographs  using  modern 
darkroom  techniques. 

“The  purpose  ol  this  show”  stated 
Meuller,  “is  to  bring  together  in  one 
place  as  many  avenues  of 
photography  as  possible  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  people  to  the  vitality  that  is 
going  on  in  photography  todav.” 

Senior 

recitals 

scheduled 

Several  fall  term  senior  recitals 
have  been  scheduled  in  the  music 
department,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Joe 
Sims,  head  of  the  deoartment. 

Slated  for  public  presentation  on 
October  16  is  a  piano  recital  by 
music  major  Efizabeth  Kemm. 
Beginning  at  3  p.m.,  the  senior 
pianist  will  present  a  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  works  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Prokofieff. 

November  will  see  Ross  Henry,  on 
the  trumpet,  and  Ronda  Wyekoff, 
clarinetist,  fulfilling  their 
graduation  requirements  by  presen¬ 
ting  their  respective  senior  solos. 
On  November  22,  Wyekoff  is  set  to 
begin  her  production  at  8  p.m.  No 
definite  date  has  been  established 
for  Henry’s  performance. 

On  December  1,  senior  Steve 
Allan  is  scheduled  in  a  one  hour  per¬ 
formance  on  his  instrument,  the 
French  horn,  beginning  also  at  8 
p.m. 

All  senior  recitals  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  Phin- 
riey  Recital  Hall  at  Missouri 
Southern. 

Theatre 

academy 

formed 

Beginning  with  “Mother 
Courage  ”  the  Missouri  Southern 
Theatre  Department  announces  the 
formation  of  the  Missouri  Southern 
Theatre  Academy.  Any  student  or 
faculty  interested  in  joining  the 
Academy  has  to  attend  all  four 
shows  presented  by  the  department 
at  Taylor  Auditorium  and  sign  their 
name  at  the  box  office. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  members 
of  the  academy  will  oe  able  to  vote 
on  the  acting  awards  and  will  be 
contacted  by  the  staff.  The  faculty 
members  implemented  this 
organization  so  that  campus  and 
communitv  nersons  would  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  who  they  thought 
were  the  best  actor  and  actress  in 
each  production. 

Three  faculty  members  and  four 
students  from  the  theatre  and 


Columbia 


Scsljiie  ^w// 


We  carry  art  supplies  &  wil 
have  canvas  and  stretcher  bars 


soon. 


Ask  about  our  Tole  & 
Oil  painting  art  classes. 


515  MAIN  ST 


781-2155 
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NO  entry  fee  was  charg^  to 
aspiring  artists  upon  entrance  lo  int 
contest.  Entries  were,  however, 
restricted  to  people  enrolled  m 
either  as  art  majors,  or  art  studen- 

^  _ Explained  Dishman,  “Since  the 

the  nature  of  the  Art  League  sponsors  the  disolav.  we 

try  to  cater  particularly  to  the 
people  interested  in  art.  it's  also 
like  an  added  attraction  for  the  art 
student.  It  gives  them  incentive  to 
really  work  on  something,  kbow^ng 
their  work  is  going  to  be  in  front  oi 

^Since'^the  show  do^  travel, 
jewelry  and  pottery  items  are 
seldom  entered  into  competition. 
There  are,  however,  examples  ol 
work  in  painting,  drawing,  prints, 
sculpturing,  as  well  as  some  entries 
of  jewelry  and  potteiw.  According  to 
Dishman,  threat  of  tneft  and  risk  of 
breakage  keep  the  numbers  low  in 
the  last  two  categories  of  the 
Southern  Showcase. 

FOR  JUDGING  PURPOSES,  all 
works  are  combined  when 
evaluation  time  comes.  No  class 
distinctions  are  made. 

“In  the  Southern  Showcase, 
stated  Professor  Dishman,  “potters 
compete  with  painters.  Cash  prizes 
of  $45,  $25  and  $15  are  awarded  to 
the  top  three  positions.  When  we 
open  up  to  the  public,  all  awards 
will  be  designated.” 

Dishman  blames  the  small 
A  amount  of  art  work  entered  for  the 

Showcase  on  students’  lack  of  time 
with  the  Photospiva  collection.  tndpvntpt 

Because  of  the  success  of  this 


_ ,  _  Springs 

and  Lester  Boles,  a  resident  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  were  the  recipients  of  the 
two  first  place  awards  of  $100. 
Honorable  mention  awards  were 
given  to  Bill  Schwab,  of  New  York 
and  Tricia  Sample  and  Patricia 
MacLaughlin  •  both  residents  of 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

Judging  was  done  by  Steven 
Cromwell,  assistant  professor  of  art 
at  Kansas  Citv  Art  Institute.  Thir- 
teen  of  Cromwell’s  own 


year’s  competition,  program  direc¬ 
tor  Meuller  stated  that  plans  are  un¬ 
derway  to  make  Photospiva  an  an¬ 
nual  event. 

Photospiva  77  is  open  to  the  public 
during  tne  regular  hours  of  the 
Spiva  Art  Center. 


to  devote  to  their  entries. 

The  Southern  Showcase  will  be  on 
display  for  public  showing  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19  during  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment’s  production  of  “Mother 
Courage  and  Her  Children.” 
Exhibits  chosen  as  representations 
of  student  art  at  Southern  will  be  in 
the  foyer  on  opening  night. 


IN  PREPARATION  for  tomorrow’s  announcement  of  contest  winners.  Art 
League  members  Jody  Pfaffmann  and  Patricia  Provenzano  straighten  a 
poster  announcing  the  Southern  Showcase,  a  competitive  art  display 
featuring  work  done  by  Missouri  Southern  students. 

fT - - 


Nobody  could 
dream  him  up. 
His  incredible 
bank  robbery 
is  all  the 
more  bizarre . . . 
because 
it’s  true. 
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Monday  and  Tuesday 
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COMING  OCT. 

‘Lady  Sings  the  Blues’ 


S  Thr  i'hart,  KrM*> .  IVI.  14, 1>T7 


'Common  Cause'  looks 
public  interest  say  backers 


THKl  MATHRASHKR 


Rv  MARIK  CESKLSKI 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

"We’re  the  citizen’s  lobby. 
Everyone  but  the  public  seems  to 
have' someone  represent  their  in¬ 
terests.  CC  (Common  Cause)  is 
what’s  looking  after  them,”  says 
Don  Youst,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science. 

Youst  has  been  an  active  member 
of  Common  Cause  for  five  years. 

According  to  the  political  scien¬ 
tist,  Common  Cause  was  founded  by 
John  Gardner  in  1970  as  a  national 
public  affairs  lobby  organization. 
CC  boasts  a  membership  of  over 
250,000  educators,  students, 
retirees,  homemakers,  lawyers  and 
professional  persons. 

'it  works,”  says  Youst,  “for 
reforms  to  make  government  more 
open,  accountable  and  responsive  to 
citizens.” 

He  adds,  "Compared  to  the  other 
lobbyists  we  appear  small.  But 
when  we  work  with  groups  sup¬ 
porting  the  same  reforms,  we’re  a 
success.  Much  of  our  legislation  has 
been  accepted  or  at  least  received  a 
great  dealof  attention.” 

YOUST  REPORTS  THAT  most 
local  legislators  pay  little  attention 
to  CC  proposals  and  “US  Represen¬ 
tative  Gene  Taylor  (R-Mo.)  almost 
always  votes  against  Common 
Cause  supported  bills.” 

“Common  Cause  is  about  the 
closest  thing  people  have  to  a 
representative  (lobbyist),  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,”  Tom  Carver,  137th 
district  representative,  said  recen¬ 


tly.  Carver’s  voting  record  sup^ 
ported  many  Common  Cause 
Backed  reforms. 

A  past  victory  for  CC  was  passage 
of  the  Public  Financing  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  Elections  Act. 

“We  also  were  successful  in  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Federal  Campaign- 
Disclosure  Laws.  This  is  vyhere  we 
got  Nixon  in  the  lawsuit.  There  vyas 
about  $20  million  in  campaign 
money  he  was  planning  on  keeping 
a  secret,”  explained  Youst. 

FUTURE  PLANS,  AT  THE 
federal  level,  for  Common  Cause  in¬ 
clude  investigation  of  the  Soutn 
Korean  scan(fiil,  merit  selection  ot 
judges  and  lobbying  on  energy 

ISSU6S. 

Another  national  issue,,  a  1977 
legislative  defeat  for  CC,  is  public 
financing  of  congressional  cam- 

§aigns.  Youst  confirms  that  a  great 
eal  of  controversy  has  arisen  bet¬ 
ween  Senator  Danforth  and  both  the 
state  and  national  CC  organizations 
concerning  S.  926.  Youst  says  that 
his  organization  will  not  give  up  the 
struggle  and  will  pursue  it  again 
next  year. 

“Danforth  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  he  supported  the 
measure.  It  was  one  of  his  major 
campaign  promises.  He  was  given 
the  chance  three  times  to  vote  for 
closure  which  would  have  ended  the 
debate.  All  three  times  he  voted 
against  it.  He  would  not  stop  it  from 
being  fillibustered  to  death  on  the 
Senate  floor,”  said  Youst. 

“All  this  time  he  kept  saying  he 


‘Mrs.  T’  plays  important  role 
in  lives  of  North  Hall 


Bn  RICKEY  HAYES 
chart  Staff  Reporter 

r.".?-  ■  ;  T'^  .  'her.  known  by  the 
:  .*n.  occupants  as  Mrs.  T.'  has 
morte'-  1“  Southern  as  head  resident 
_r  N  -rJ**  Hall  for  four  vears 

Aav  to  define  mv 
spevu.c  i-:;es,  slates  Mrs.  T.  Her 
Tit  requires  twenty-four  hours  a 
2;:N  set  en  days  a  w  wk 

Sirs  Thrisher  plavs  an  important 
-oie  ir.  the  lives  of  the  students  who 
^  N  rth  Hall  Her  job 
rec  ‘±at  she  be  open-minded 
5  c  t'-a-  fhe  be  able  to  face  each 

Mrs  T  takes  her  responsibilities 
!:  ^  N .  ’  -  ’  'tudents  seriously 

states,  i  not  in  ^  job  6y 

Dtveso.r  ■  ‘  ’ 


tut  by  choice 


She  works  hard  to  see  that  each 
student’s  stav  at  North  Hall  is  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Thrasher  does  not  have 
much  of  a  social  life,  but  enjoys  ten¬ 
ding  her  plants.  She  also  enjoys 
being  in  the  lobby  when  students  are 
just  coming  in  or  just  coming  down¬ 
stairs  out  of  boredom.  She  Tikes  to 
be  there  to  talk  to  them. 

She  is  virtually  a  night  person. 
She  holds  her  job  for  nine  and  a  half 
months  during  the  regular  school 
year,  and  also  during  summer 
school.  Mrs.  T.  has  performed  this 
kind  of  work  for  thirteen  years,  and 
will  be  retiring  from  Southern  in  two 
more  years.  Mter  her  retirement, 
she  sa'vs,  she  will  probably  go  to 
w  ork  for  Ozark  Bible  College*. 


SHE  LIKES  TO  BE  ON  HAND 
*hen  '•  ients  need  ?:  neooe  to  talk 
TheN  want  advice,  just 
-“rne*  to  listen  to  their 
DToblenis 


.MRS.  THRASHER  DESCRIBES 
her  job  as  sometimes  frustrating, 
but  ^  faces  each  day  with  a  new 
start.  Mrs.  thrasher  sees  the  dorm 
life  as  being  beneficial  to  the 


student.  It  helps  the  student  to  learn 
to  relate  to  other  students  of  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds. 

Her  job  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
mother,  but  she  gets  to  know  her 
“children  ”  from  a  different  per¬ 
spective.  Students  in  the  dorm  know 
that  she  runs  it  with  a  stern  hand. 

Part  of  her  duties  involve 
checking  the  floors  of  the  dorm  to 
see  that  the  noise  level  is  kept  to  a 
minimum  so  that  those  who  want  to 
study  or  sleep  have  the  opportunity. 

She  say^s  that  she  treats  everyone 
equally.  She  tries  to  get  to  know  all 
the  dorm  students,  both  male  and 
female.  She  feels  that  being 
available  for  a  student  to  talk  to  her. 
no  matter  what  the  problem  is,  is 
part  of  her  duty. 

WORKING  WITH  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  Mrs.  Thrasher  says,  is  an 
interesting  job  with  never  a  dull 
moment.  When  students  come  to  the 
school  from  different  cities  and 
towns  they  sometimes  bring 


stereotypes  with  them.  And  living  at 
the  dorm  gives  them  a  chance  to 
realize  and  find  out  that  the  things 
they  believe  are  just  that. 

Mrs.  Thrasher  has  raised  seven 
children  of  her  own  and  she  feels 
that  her  job  at  the  dorm  gives  her 
another  immediate  family.  —  And 
her  job  allows  her  to  see  them  grow 
into  adults. 


was  in  ?UPP?4‘ "^Kat'afterTlftlfe 

this,”  added  Yousi. 

IT  IS  VOUST-S 

going  ajonj 

burdened  With  J  Pg  M  ^ 

election  proces^  on 

He  had  us  ^  3I) 

our  side,”  reveal^^  Yousl^j^ 

this  tirne  1^®  to  the  people. 

campaign  promise  to  tne^  ^^3^ 

Common  ^^fJi^Torrupted  politics 
"big  nioney  has  corrupj^^ 

and  d^stroy^,,  .  3IS0  reports 
Turing  the 

last  decade,  won.  CC 

newsH^TiWorms  that  “m  1976^ 
big  business.’ 

"BECAUSE  OF  THE  difficulty  in 

raising  money  to  .‘•un  To 

cumbent  competition  otten  laiis  w 
develop  In  the  last  election,  51 
House^seats  *oot  unop^sed  by 
maiority  party  candidates  -  oeariy 
U^rcent  of  the^  total  House  of 
Rep^sentatives.  Thus,  .  nil 

those  51  districts  h^ad  vmtualW  ly 
choice,”  says  founder,  John  Gara- 

"^Besides  trying  to  stop  what  Com¬ 
mon  Cause  feels  is  the  actual 

buying  of  votes  by  special  interest 

groups”  it  also  believes  that  S.  926 
would  have  helped  women  and 
minority  candidates  who 
historically  had  trouble  raising 
enough  money  to  run  an  effective 
and  competitive  political  cam- 

^^sfatistics, 

that  Blacks,  -r  -j  ^  , 

cent  of  the  U.S.  population  hold  only 


from  Frontline,  show 
who  make  up  12  per¬ 
il  no’" 


4  percent  of  the  U.S.  Houj* 

An^  although,  women  ^ 
over  51  percent  of  the 

they  are  only  represenH^W 

women  in  the  435  member 

Representatives  and  arnonofl^j 

Senators  there  is  only  one  b?aW. 

no  women. 

‘  HOPEFULLY.  THE  pp.,, 
being  ^educated  on  this 
wrongdoing  and  when 
forth )  comes  up  for  re-electjJS  i 
will  remember  how  well  helfc 
his  promises,  said  Youst.  S 

As  an  ediicator,  Youst  say.,, 

CC  has  benefited  his 
career,  especially  when'?®, 
discuss  special  interest  grouJ.^ 
organization  keeps  him  mfor^Jli! 
current  issues  and  how  leoi?®  , 
are  voting. 

He  encourages  anyone  inter., ; 

in  the  political  process  and 

ment  reforms  to  ioim  Student, 

offered  a  special  discount 
bership  of  seven  dollars, 
Missouri  CC  is  being  reorga.;,  ' 
with  a  joint  office  and  fuft 
director  to  be  shared  with  Ka? 
CC  at  a  location  in  Kansas  ^ 
Missouri.  Missouri  will,  howS 
have  its  own  part  time  lobbyS'l 
work  in  Jefferson  City.  k 

"At  this  time  we  are  looking  f.' 
new  director,  someone  affi 
living  in  the  Kansas  City  vicinffl 
who  wouldn’t  mind  relocating  K 
would  be  a  go^  opportunity  f? 
young  lawyer  but  we  are  leavinj  , 
open  to  anyone  wishing  to  a4.? 
said  Youst. 

"COMMON  CAUSE  AT  the  shi 
level  is  governed  by  our  PohS . 
Action  Committee  (PAC)  whiS, 
comprised  of  representatives 
each  Congressional  District  (Q)r 
explaineoY  oust. 

“^We  here,  in  CD  7,  are  trying  ^ 
increase  our  membership,  as 
the  other  CDs,  in  an  effort  k 
educate  more  persons  on  the  issue 
and  what  can  be  done,”  said  Youst 
“Some  state  reforms  we  will* 
after  next  year  include  ConflictJ 
Interest  legislation,  after  b 
session’s  filibustered  death,  anc 
more  campaign  disclosure  Ian 
and  Sunset  provisions,”  adfe 
Youst. 

Youst  is  a  past  CD  7  coordinator 
Bob  Markman,  Annetta  St.  Cl^ 
and  Steve  Courter  are  other 
campus  members  of  Coramot 
Cause. 


Jackson  always  fascinated 
by  botany  as  a  field  of  study 


By  RUSS  BINGMAN 
Associate  Editor 

Childhood  on  a  ranch  south  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  instilled  a  lifelong  in¬ 
terest  in  plants  in  Dr.  James  R. 
Jackson,  an  assistant  professor  of 

_  biology  at  Missouri  Southern.  Dr. 

A  _ _ - _ -  Jackson.  30.  relates  that  first  he  was 

Armenian  refugee  tells  experiences ssnaK 

"  their  tobacco  spitting, ’  ’  he  stated . 

Germany,  he  signed' his  name  to  a 


nis  doctoral 


physiological  plant 
also  holds  a  bachelor’s 


Bn  r  andy  ERI.'ilNGER 
Chart  Suff  Reporter 
As  ArmerLia-  refugee  oi  World 
War  11.  who  rAf^  lives  arid  vkorks  m 
declares  that  be  is  ‘  happv 
ard  groud  to  be  an  .Amencan  citizen 
acm  Misha  .Avedisiaa  came  to  the 
L  mted  Slates  m  1M9.  after  spendmg 
DMfh  four  vears  in  Gennanv  after 
WorieW'arll 


1  oi  op- 
t  him  to 


A  astne  of  the  Communist 
saieihu  country  of  Armema.  in 
Europe,  Avedisian  lost 
his  .n  *.926.  -A  hen  the  Russian 
acoising  him  of  ^ 

L/jt  g:'.  emment.  sent  1 
Llw-  Kork  camp^  from 

witrt  he  never  rel'j.~r=ed.  Then  m 
irrl.si3.3  s  oluci  Drother.  who 
SteaS  r.uT.  rloos  with  ?v,n 

SaaaiJy  ihc  dsappearaore  (rf 

was  aisc  accuscfi  of  op- 
thr  ^er*-rnrr.t  He  loo,  was 
m  Ihe  bibenan  work  camps,  but 
nrturaed 

disac- 

- AvidaiAO  5ta>ed  to  help 

ttniTOte  hjs  hfother  5  family 

eSasiSW  »ar  woo  broke  out  bet- 
Kigsi&ii  er*;  aad  he 

iieasf.  Hsai  w-Ci  other  Ar- 

» iJb  dte  Ramtazx 
After  f^chur?  3^  iriaA^  mawr 
hr  V  as  captLrt^  6'  the 
aad  jtti  Ir  a  ' 

..  AL«im 


AT  TBX  CONCXNTRATIU-N 
UAJiff"  is  vtUKSKC  manv  txrTm?k 
UEvc4e  sia 

^  etr  rc^aledl  L 

T:  ilaatf  bu  aad 
A* 

&  Mnv  4 

^  nuu 

j^aef  sttinTaiirrf 

mm  m 
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with  two  other  refuge^  during  the 
First  ni^t  ol  their  walk  from  the 
border  Thev  escaped  successfully, 
but  were  later  stopped  by  Russian 
soldiers  patrolling  the  area  and 
questioned  about  where  they  were 
gomg.  Avesidian  told  them  that  they 
had  missed  the  train  at  Leoben  and 
were  trving  to  catch  up  with  the 
refugees  at  the  border,  so  the 
soldiers  released  them. 

ONE  WEEK  AFTER  they  had 
escaped,  they  finally  made  their 
wav  to  a  U.S.  occupied  airwrt. 
There,  the  U.S.  Army  allowed  them 
to  fly  from  Austria  to  U.S.  occupied 
G«*many. 

Encountering  problems  with  the 
customs  a  gene  V  Avesidian  got  a  iob 
in  1946.  rebuilding  houses  ruined 
Dv  Domomg.  Unhappy  with  life  in 


list  of  refugees,  which  was  sent  to 
the  U.S.  American  employers  would 
pick  names  from  this  nst,  and  spon¬ 
sor  them  to  the  United  States  and 

give  them  jobs.  Not  hearing  from 
le  United  States  for  over  a  year, 
Avesidian  married  a  Russian 
refugee  who  was  also  waiting  to  go 
to  Ainerica.  Later  that  same  year, 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  sponsor 
in  Carl  Junction. 

After  he  reached  Carl'.  Junction 
in  1949  Avesidian  found  that  his 
sponsor  did  not  have  a  job  for  him. 
In  Febreuary,  1950,  he  got  a  job  with 
Braeckels,  Inc.,  where  he  has 
worked  ever  since.  Avesidian,  now 
66  years  old,  lives  with  his  wife  on  a 
small  farm  south  of  Joplin.  Both  say 
they  are  quite  content  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 


15  pledge  Kappa  Alpha 


a  Alph 

Chapter,  of  Missouri  Southern  has 
announced  15  pledges  for  the  fall 
semester  They  are;  Michael 
Robert  Gondro,  St.  Louis:  Chris 
Duane  Philhps,  Carl  Junction; 
Michael  Joe  Owen.  Lebanon ;  Bobby 
Rav  Cemeirjon,  Sj^ingfield;  Robert 
Kerward  Comer.  Carthage.  Jeffrey 


Culp  Mouser,  Joplin;  John  Mark 
"arDaugr 


Har'baugh,  Jopjin 


_  _ _ ,  James  Thomas 

Edwartfe,  Joplin;  Hayden  Maxwell 
Head,  F^rdy;  Steven  Browning 
Weston,  Carthage;  Steven  Donald 
Graves,  Verona;  James  LeRoy 
Day,  Joplin;  Henry  Wilson  Rober¬ 
tson  in,  Joplin;  and  Joseph 
Clarkson  Tournear,  Carl  Junction. 


JAMES  JACKSON 


Jackson^  who  lives  at  719  W.  3rd 
St.  in  Joplin,  with  his  wife  Brenda,  is 
a  1975  graduate  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  receivetihi; 
degree  i 

ecology.  He  afi _  _ 

degree  in  botany  from  Colorado 
State  University  and  a  master’s 
from  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  also  in  botany. 

"Missouri  is  a  botanist’s 
paradise,”  he  continued.  “Colorado 
IS  too  dry  to  support  much 
vegetation^  but  this  area  is  unique 
for  plant  diversity.” 

-  -  -  - :  MAIN  things 

Jackson  has  noted  in  this  area  is  the 
attitude  of  the  students.  “People 
here  are  much  friendlier  than  those 
in  the  east.  The  best  asset  this 
college  has  is  the  students.  Students 
here  are  much  more  motivated  and 
really  seem  to  care  about  their 
education.  Having  that  makes  in¬ 
structors  more  proficient,  b^ause 
mey  have  to  live  up  to  higher  stan¬ 
dards. 

Jackson  reports  that  he  and  his 
wife  have  no  pets,  but  do  have 
numerous  houseplants.  Both  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  their  churqh,  which  is  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Webb  City.  He  also 
d(^  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  plants 
induded  iri 
publications  of  his  articles. 

“For  a  while  I  worked  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  Botamcal  Gardens,  and  I  did  ar¬ 
ticles  on  poison  hemlock,  poison  ivv 
and  carnivorous  plants  for  their 
Thumb.” 

Whue  at  the  Botanical  Gardens 
Jackson  w^  m  charge  of  a  YoutH 
Gardemng  Prog-am.  was  a  spon- 
sorjo  130  chi&en,  ranging  from 
third  grade  to  high  school.  Each  had 


itua;  ir 


Education  major  organizes  puppet  ministry  in  Neosho 

By  PENNY  JOHNSON  currently  rehearsing  for  a  produc-  thp 

life  worth  living.  I  thank  God  for  the 
opportunity  to  fearn.  ’  ’ 


Chart  Staff  Reportrr 
Pwpir  are  the  hobby  of  Colleen 
Canoy.  a  mother,  ^andmother 
aad  ao  cdocaboc  m^or  in  her 
MSMf  year  at  Miaaouri  Southern 
Cmta  b  the  wife  of  the  Rev 
TInBBf  Candy,  who  pastors  the 
•VTfdAfiA  Bapiiai  Church  in 
Metohr  Cofkca  »  hobby  is  reaching 
peopk  and.  ihe  does  that  through  her 
atiXfiba  m  the  church. 

When  Tom  axid  Colieen  first  went 
la  Nerthode  fbe  arganiaed  a  puppet 
rf  Ciiaeea  and  her  group  use 
«  Street  type  pup- 

are  children 
throi^  high 
n  duTM  wor 
wBreSrehas 
Cllkam  Center, 
Moate,  and  area 

linmMEcrisG  the 

Mm  MW  m 


currently  rehearsing  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Noah’s  Ark,  using  puppets 
to  portray  the  different  ammals  and 
characters. 

Colleen  believes  that  “puppets 
reach  all  ages  not  just  children. 
The  kids  performing  will  never 
fo^et  these  Bible  stones.” 

Colleen  has  led  a  group  from  her 
church  in  a  “tape  minisb7”  for 
shut-ins  in  the  area.  “We  started 
with  one  message  a  week,  one  tape 
recorder,  and  a  lot  of  prayers.  Now 
we’ve  grown  to  five  recorders  and 
thrw  messages  a  week,”  Colleen 
said 

The  ministry  extends  past  the 
older  citizens  who  aren’t  physically 
able  to  come  to  church.  ‘We  have 
one  young  girl  with  cerebral  palsy 
that  we  visit  and  share  with.  It  givw 
her  a  chance  to  worship  and  be 
aeuuainteil  with  people  other  than 
just  her  famUy  We  also  reach  tenf 
porary  adubins  such  w  someone  in 


weeks 


the  hospital  for  a  few 
recovenng  from  surgery  . ' 


HARDEST  thinas 

ifte?  sch<^ 

““Jjfgf  for  s&nS’ri^l 

out  of  High  school  and  living  on  cam- 

“They  should  have  diff^rpni 
regulations  for  students  over“totv^ 
My  time  is  valuable  and  I  don’t  wam 
to  waste  time  I  could  spend  workfni 
in  my  field,  ”  said  ColleS 

Sote 

M^un  State  Un.versity‘feYunTo? 

c«mpM  «Sem 


siiisss 

Coileeri  admits  to  beinii  "a  iiifie» 
scared,  but  excited  "  niaa  ^ 
goals  for  this  year^  to?each 

igiET-""® 

sh- 


While  studying  at  NMSU 
through  the  school  at  the 
department  for  a  15  monW 
I  enjoyed  working  wim  t^^ 
and  tneir  case  stumes.  It 
ding  to  see  the  accompli^- 
But  she  also  feels  ”a  str^^ 
today  for  dedicated  4} 
teachers  in  our  high  schools. 

“The  welfare  prog^Stf « 
limited.  I  can  have 
plication  of  my  schoohng  ‘ 
the  church  where  th^  _ 
limitations.  Churches  toaar 
gotten  away  from  capng  ‘ 
widows  and  the  needy’  ann  5 
get  back  to  it  rather  than  le^Jl 
to  the  government,’  foUecy 
Her  degree  will  enable 
welfare  work  or  teach.  ■' 
She  has  five  children 
grandchildren. 


his  own  small  garden,  and  I  tx 
them  how  to  plant,  water,  carci 
and  harvest  their  plants.” 

“While  I  was  doing  my  mastm 
Jackson  continued,  ‘I  dio  • 
vegetational  analysis  of  the  am  i 
the  proposed  Narrows  Reservwi 
eastern  Colorado.  My  wife  m  - 
lived  in  the  area  for  a  year  wme; 
inventoried  plants  in  the 
identified  five  plant  communiw* 
the  area  not  previously  known 
exist  there.” 

PART  OF  HIS  job  there,* 
cording  to  Jackson,  was  to 
for  rare  endangered  species  v® 
mi^t  be  obliterated  Dy  tne  wate 
HeTound  none. 

Jackson  is  doing  much  the  s^, 
thing  in  the  area  of  the  propo^ 
Prosperity  Lake. 

Jackson  relates  that  hej^J 
desire  to  return  to  Colorado.  ^ 
says  that  he  would  be  hap^ 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
area.  “You  would  have  to  lo*^ 
and  hard  to  find  a  better  area,  ® 
or  college  than  we  have  here, 
said.  ^ 

This  year,  Jackson 
company  the  biomes  class 
on  a  six  day  expedition 
southern  Colorado,  then  an 
ditional  six  day  trip 
Colorado  River  mrough  the  (^ 
Canyon.  “Students  can 
geology  botany,  and  zoology 
days  afield  than  they  can 
year  in  a  classroom,’  hestal^^ 

“For  the  first  two  years, 
can  receive  a  better  educaho^ 
a  small  college,  such  as 
Southern,  than  they  can 
large  university  because  Ihf  JrjJ# 
comes  more  in  direct  conwev 
the  instructor.”  he  concluded. 
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Shoddy  understands 
people  and  nature 


Bv  PENNY  JOHNSON 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
.  ;  former  Boy  Scout,  a  former 
vee  at  Hampton  House,  and  a 
at  the  Joplin  Reaonal  Cen- 
Robert  Shaddy  feels  that  un- 
^%:^'-;ding  people  and  nature  is 
to  life. 

You  can’t  judge  people  by  just 
you  nave  to  get  to  know 
.  on  the  inside,’’  he  says.  From 
-jpcriences  with  people,  each  in  a 
^^^t  situation,  Shaddy  has 
to  believe  that  a  person  is 
v,?r  “right  or  wrong,  just  dif- 
^  A  person  needs  to  find  out 
rit  is  right  for  him  as  an  in- 
'Ti&al  and  follow  it,  but  don’t  for- 
i  on  others.  “I’ve  tried  lots  of 
Ir^-scouting  religion,  ROTC, 
such.  E^ch  experience  has 
me  more  about  life.  The 
vxiinig years  were  good;  I  am  still 
^  IQ  church,  but  I  disagree  with 
ie  miJitan^  because  they  are  in- 
^  in  killing” 

Throughdbt  his  life  Shaddy  has 
in  Texas.  Nebraska  and 
-.€ral  parts  of  Missouri.  Shaddy 
•i?  a  fraternal  twin  brother  along 
'h  t»o  other  brothers  and  two 
L  sters.  His  father  is  a  commercial 
"Upgrapher.  Shaddy  shares  this 
^,erest  in  photography  as  a  hobby. 

He  became  acquainted  with  the 
“ortance  of  understanding  nature 
;  .'jen  be  and  his  brother,  Richard, 
REt  on  a  150  mile  canoe  trip 
trou^  Canada  with  a  Boy  Scout 
-Tylrom  Ada,  Okla.  They  brush- 
'js&d  their  way  through  wilder- 
that  hadn  t  been  traveled 
irou^  in  hundreds  of  years.  They 
'lecT  and  canoed  over  land  and 
»3t«r  for  nine  days  carrying  all 
3wr  food  and  necessities  in  back- 
?-'is  and  at  times  carrying  their 
laoesalso. 


politics.  He  is  unsure  where  he  will 
attend  school  for  his  graduate 
studies.  He  is  considering  New 
York,  where  he  visited  this  summer, 
or  somewhere  in  Missouri. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  tensions  that 
go  with  a  job  like  mine.  No  matter 
what  a  person  does,  they  need  an  oc¬ 
casional  escape.’’  Shaddy  enjoys 
watching  a  good  soccer  or  basket¬ 
ball  game  as  nis  escape.  There  he  c- 
an  cheer  and  yell  and  let  go  of  his 
frustrations  without  doing  anyone 
else  any  harm. 


Concerts  are  Clingan’s  hobby 


By  RODGER  STARNES 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
5te\'e  uingan  s  memories  may  be 
students’  dreams.  Since  his 
year  in  high  school  Clingan 
^ilt^ed  wore  rock  cncerts  and 
^  more  “rock  and  roll  biggies 
-^5  be  can  remember.  .  ^ 

,  people  say  it’s  the  craziest 
th^’ve  ever  heard  of.  And 
people  say  I’m  the  craziest 
they’ve  ever  heard  of.”  said 
“But  they’re  just  jealous. 

„  *'f»gan  IS  a  sophomore  physical 
jicaiion  major  at  Southern  and 
%»ffx)U)all.  ^  . 

f  viPn't  even  remember  off  the 
-v  cif  my  head  all  the  concerts  I  ve 
i  lo -Tam  glad  now  that  I  kept  a 

.  the  concerts  I’ve  seen.  You 
t  believe  how  long  it  s  got- 


^  ‘>jme  concerts  he  as  no 
remembering. 

‘ always  thou^t  that  Stevie 
was  a  musical  genius. 


was  a  musical  genius. 
;^"ented  Clingan  “I  can  remern- 
.  '•'cmdering  if  his  concert  would 


Y  -  as  his  albums.  I  knew  he 
be  Otherwise  I  wouldn  I 


^  ijinerwise  i  * 

^  mailed  in  line  for  two  days  just 
^Chance  to  see  him.  , 

line  waiting  to  get  general 
tickets  was  realiy  long, 
w<*r#*  a  I  wavs  ouiet  and  easy 
J  a  lot  different 

to  see  ^pj)elin.  That 


, filled  with  [people  fjoing 
\  They  r>arti<id  from  the  word 
!  afraid  to  even  »[eep  at 


the  people  in  the  rear 

*linei 


‘»u>,e  me  peopie  m  • '-Vi 

'  ''»>e  were  afraid  they 

tickeU  Ml  they  we^ihpv 
«l*aljn(j  ever^lhmH  tney 
“W  their  hands  on. 

amJ  every  concert  is  on 
JJ’.iU  own  way,”  be  addea^ 
hard  to  judKo  which  i« 
JfW  who  was  Iho  t>e»t-  L! JX, 
®  ^  the  major  grouf>i»  bav 
r  a  certem  level  of  ex¬ 
awl  they  all  could  te. 
or  equal  ,,, 

^  ^rnple  grrsjps  like  SUV  - 
Jim  Earth  Wind  and  Hrc 
an  audn-nce  j 

tfW/vementH  and  bgbting^^ 
OtlKT 


-  food,  lodging,  ticket  prices  and 
tram^rtation  costs.  How  does  he 

don’t.  No.  Really  I  work  hard  at 
it  doing  anything  I  can  to  ma^ 
money.  I’ve  thrown  papfr?  pooked 
pizzas,  and  even 
how  to  play  baseball,  Tie  said. 

“The*^ most  I’ve  ever  paid  for  a 
ticket  was  $45  to  see  Elton  John.  It 
was  a  bad  seat  and  I  could  hardly 
see  the  stage.  But  I  had  come  so  far 
Ifd  I  didnn  want  to  miss  the  con¬ 
cert.  It  was  in  Chicago  and  1  was 
ijite  jfetting  to  town  and  hadn  t 
liughfmy  ficket  yet.  So  I  had  to  buy 
U  from  a  scalper  This  is  probably 
the  only  concert  I  vc  regrettw 
because  ^f  all  the  problems  and  the 

Hi^llst  of  cities  is  almost  as  im- 
nrSsive  as  his  list  of  concert.  He 

Ken  te.U>s  Angeles.  Chicago 

Atlanta,  Dallas,  Boston,  St.  I^ouis 
and  New  York  to  name  a  few. 

^  ‘Tvrbecn  to  a  lot  of  placf  hut  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  a 

“"'T'ffyTo  planTny  "onK  WTO  in  a 

and  a  schedule  and  off  I 


ti»gVc»v^ 

ffitffiofanylKsJylefttest^ 
“When  I  saw  Elvis  this  i 


Fast  foods  now  American  tradition 


By  JIM  McDonald 
chart  Staff  Reporter 
When  a  time-capsule  is  devised 
for  the  1970’s  no  doubt  an  entire 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  great 
American  unnatural  phenomenon: 
the  fast  food  restaurant, 

Like  it  or  not,  this  will  be  part  of 
America’s  heritage. 

Wayne  Shepherd,  20,  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  outlook  on  the  subject—  he 
manages  a  fast  food  restaurant. 
Driving  a  new  sports  car  and 
looking  financially  independent,  he 
calls  his  job  a  challenge. 


Those  few  hours  are  what  you  plan 
the  whole  day  around,  ^metimes 
they  can  be  awfully  trying,  but 
that  s  the  demand  and  it's  your 
responsibility  to  meet  it.’’ 


» Watergate  and 
the  CIA,  one  would  imagine  some 
tou^competition  in  a  booming  in- 


“THE  SHORT-OHDER  food 
business  is  growing  with  the  times, 
and  the  people  simultaneously.  The 
wonomy,  the  breakdown  of  the 
family  structure  and  the  rapid  pace 
of  the  time  are  all  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  our  success.  Nobody  wants  to 
wait  for  anything  anymore.  It’s  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  who  can  fill  the  or¬ 
der  the  quickest  and  the  cheapest, 
while  oftering  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards.” 


“The  competition  is  tough.  There 
are  so  many  ways  to  do  things. 
Everyday  someone  comes  up  witna 
new  gimmick.  You  have  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  times  with  your  com¬ 
petitors.  There  are  some  fnings  that 
have  a  fairly  constant  medium.  For 
instance,  you  regulate  your  prices 
on  a  percentage  oasis.  The  health 
department  does  a  good  job  of 


quality  control,  so  it’s  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  how  much  you  want  to 
give  your  customer  for  his  dollar.” 

What  kind  of  people  are  ham¬ 
burger-eaters? 


The  trip  didn’t  stop  when  he  came 
home.  He  has  come  to  realize  that 
“man  is  part  of  nature,  not  over 
nature.  Everything  is  interrelated 
and  the  two  are  dependent  upon  one 
another.”  How  to  live  together  and 
be  more  tolerant  of  others  was 
another  lesson  which  he  still  finds 
important. 


Commenting  on  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  Shepherd  stated.  “The 
needs  and  wants  of  people  change, 
as  their  lifestyles  change.  There  is  a 
demand  for  quick,  nourishing  inex¬ 
pensive  food.  We  try  and  fill  that 
need.  We’re  not  the  cause  of  the 
breakdown,  if  there  is  one,  we  just 
try  to  accomodate  people  in  that 
position.  I  mean,  weYe  talking 
about  busy  people  on  the  go.” 

“Challenges  include  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  rush  periods, 
preparing  for  them,  and  handling 
the  situations  as  they  arise.  There 
are  three  big  rushes  each  day. 


“ALL  KINDS.  WE’VE  got  a  real 
melting  pot.  We  get  everyffiing  from 
caddies  to  pickup  trucks.  I  think  the 
hamburger  long  ago  took  over  apple 
pie  as  the  national  food.  Speaking 


of  people  one  thing  about  this 
business  that  can  be  trying  at  times 
is  the  fact  "that  your  work  with 
primarily  part-time  people.  I’m 
pretty  lucky  to  have  a  good  crew, 
but  it  can  be  a  hassle.’” 


And  where  does  Shepherd  eat 
when  he  isn’t  working? 


“Another  fast  fo(w  restaurant,” 
he  states.  “I’ve  been  addicted  for 


The  most  awe-inspiring  moment 
was  watching  a  moose  cow  and  her 
calf  drink  in  a  stream.  “As  for 
danger,  there  was  always  the  fear  of 
turning  over  your  canoe  and  losing 
all  your  gear.  Luckily  none  of  us 
did.  ’ 


Most  stories  in  history  books, 


but  Adamson  has  a  few  of  his  own 


This  trip  wasn’J  the  only  ex¬ 
perience  with  nature  for  Robert.  As 
a  Boy  Scout  he  once  spent  a 
weekend  in  survival  training  in  the 
desert  in  Texas.  The  boys  were 
given  a  rope,  matches,  a  knife,  and 
a  tarp  for  snelter. 

Shaddy  agrees  with  the  feeling 
that  everyone  should  have  a  goal. 
The  best  way  for  him  to  pursue  his 
goals  are  “one  day  at  a  time.”  The 
most  immediate  goal  is  to  attend 
graduate  school  upon  completion  of 
a  degree  in  history  at  Southern.  His 
ultimate  goal  is  to  be  a  college 
professor  or  perhaps  to  go  inio 


By  SUSAN  CAMPBELL 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

As  of  next  month,  it  has  been  50 
years  since  American  troops  landed 
at  the  front  of  the  fighting  in  World 
War  I.  Most  of  the  war  stories  from 
the  battle  are  preserved  in  history 
books.  Most,  but  not  all. 

Don  Adamson,  long-time  resident 
of  Webb  City  and  president  of  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Bank  there, 
has  a  few  stories  of  his  own.  The  for¬ 
te-year  inhabitant  of  the  City  of 
Flags  is  one  of  the  men  left  in  this 
area  who  was  active  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  first  World  War. 
Adamson  was  a  member  of  the  89th 
Regiment  of  the  US  Army  from  1917 
to  1920. 

“Of  course  they  still  had  the  draft 
then  ”  stated  Adamson,  “and  I  held 
the  draft  card  numbered  one  in  my 
area.  My  father  handled  the 
recruiting  in  Dade  county,  and  I  was 
the  first  one  he  talked  to. 


similar  techniques....  groups  like 
Todd  Rundgren,  Heart,  Fleetwood 
Mac,  Bachman  Turner  Overdrive 
and  rnany  others.  They  were  all 

^sfeve  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  time  supporting  his 
habit,  and  says  he  has  done 
everything  from  sneaking  on  buses 
to  hitch  hiking.  Expenses  are  an  un¬ 
believable  problem,  he  says, 
because  everything  is  so  expensive 
-  ■  ■  Iging,  ticke*  — . 


ADAMSON,  HOWEVER,  DID  not 
wait  to  have  his  number  chosen  by 
the  government  before  he  answered 
the  call  for  more  fighting  men. 

“Washington  would  make  a  call 
for  recruits  about  every  two  weeks. 
The  call  came  for  16  men,  and  a 
group  of  us  from  Everton,  Mo., 
where  I  was  living  at  the  time, 
decided  we  wanted  to  stay  together. 
So,”  remembered  tne  bank 
executive,  “we  signed  up  together. 
Well,  we  stayed  together  right  im  to 
the  time  they  sent  us  to  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kan.” 

There,  the  novice  soldiers  were 
put  through  various  physical 
examinations,  and  divided  into  com¬ 
panies.  Both  Adamson  and  Homer 
Farmer,  one  of  the  young  men  from 
Everton,  now  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  were  placed  in  the 
same  company. 


“OF  A  NECESSITY,  we  were 
pretty  foot-loose.  We  had  to  be. 
Theoretically,  as  a  corporal,  I  was 
in  charge  of  eight  men,  but  it  was 
somewhat  different  than  a  corporal 
in  the  infantry.  We  had  a  lot  of  work 
to  do,  keeping  generals  and 
sargeants  in  touch  with  each  other. 
So,  we  pretty  well  went  our  own 

Citing  the  last  few  days  of  the  war 
as  a  time  that  particularly  stands 
out  in  his  mind,  the  former  mayor  of 
Webb  City  explained, 

“I’ve  got  maps  to  prove  my  squad 
of  signalmen  were  the  unit  that  ad¬ 
vanced  the  farthest  into  enemy  lines 
on  the  day  the  war  ended.” 

It  is  recorded  in  the  published 
history  of  the  89th  Regiment  that 
two  battalions  crossed  the  Meuse 
River  in  northern  France  into  what 
was  then  German  territory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Adamson,  his  band  of 
eight  signalmen,  upon  capturing  an 
enemy  machine  gun  nest  ap¬ 
proximately  two  miles  from  tne 
river,  halt^  for  a  rest  after  three 
straight  days  of  advancing. 


“We  had  a  job  to  do ’’  declared 
Adamson,  “and  we  did  it.  There 
weren’t  any  real  heroics  with  use, 
because  everyone  was  on  the  same 


level.  It  was  scary^  but  we  had  to  do 
what  we  were  assigned  to  do,  and  I 
think  we  did  just  that.” 


Windmills  supplement  energy 


Few  people  who  have  ever 
traveled  through  the  country 
surrounding  Joplin  could  miss 
seeing  a  number  of  silent  reminders 
of  the  past.  Surrounded  by  a  certain 

- ^  -f - ,  - 


amount  of  romance  are  mose  giant 
weather  vanes  of  yesteryear,  the 
windmill. 

Today,  however,  according  to  Dr. 
Phillip  Whittle,  associated  professor 
of  chemistrv  at  Missouri  Southern, 
the  windmill  has  taken  on  a  new 


“IT  WAS  SURE  GOOD  to  have  a 
friend  there  like  Farmer.  You  were 
going  into  a  completely  new 
situation,  and  something  that 
reminded  you  of  home  was  im¬ 
portant,”  declared  the  veteran 
soldier.  .  ^  . 

From  Kamsas,  it  was  only  a  short 
hop  to  EngarvJ.  where  the  men 
were  transported  to  Pans  by  chan¬ 
nel  boats.  The  majority  of  the 
fighting  done  by  the  89th  Raiment 
was  done  in  northern  France, 
around  the  Meuse  River. 

Adamson,  because  of  experience 
he  had  acquired  in  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  was  made  a  signalman.  With 
this  special  job  came  the  position  of 

^^S^*iained  the  spry  banker,  “It 
was  the  job  of  the  signalmen  to 
make  sure  lines  of  communication 
were  always  open  from  battalion  to 
battalion.  This  involved  stringing 
wires  for  field  phones,  ahead  of  the 
troops  themselves.” 


“RUMOR  WAS  GOING  around,” 
stated  Adamson,  “that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  armistice.  My  crew 
and  I  sat  in  this  hole  waiting  for 
some  news.  As  a  joke,  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  smiled  at  the  men, 
and  said.  ‘Well,  according  to  my 
watch,  the  war  was  over  four 
minutes  ago.’ 

“I  had  no  more  gotten  those  words 
out  of  my  mouth,  when,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  all  the  firing  stopped. 
Everyone,  evidently,  nad  gotten 
words  that  the  fighting  was  going  to 
stop,  and  both  sides  had  been  whiz¬ 
zing  bullets  and  shells  back  and  for¬ 
th,  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  their  ar¬ 
tillery-kind  of  like  Fourth  of  July, 
when  you  try  to  shoot  off  all  your 
firecrackers.” 


meanmjg. 

“Studies  show  that  the  windmill  is 
a  very  good  way  of  at  least  sup¬ 
plementing  the  energy  we  need.  The 
main  problem  is  in  storing  the 
energy.”  Stated  Whittle,  '^Wind 
seems  like  such  a  logical  source  of 
energy  that  we  are  just  not  har¬ 
nessing.” 


BECAUSE  OF  THE  GROWING 
interest  in  wind  power,  Chi  Epsilon 
Phi,  an  honorary  organization  for 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering 
majors  on  campus,  started  con¬ 
struction  on  their  own  windmill  last 
April.  Now  completed,  the  savor ius 
rotar  model  stands  approximately 
12  feet  tall  on  Dr.  Whittle’s,  faculty 
advisor  to  Chi  Epsilon  Phi,  proper¬ 
ty,  east  of  Joplin.  .  .  . 

Resembling  the  typ^  bmH  m  the 
late  1930’s,  tne  experimental  wind¬ 


mill  was  built  by  members  of  the 
Chi  Epsilon  Phi  club,  at  a  cost  of 
about  sixty  dollars. 

Several  factors  determined  the 
final  location  of  the  windmill  on  the 
property  of  Dr.  Whittle.  Explained 
the  chemistry  enthusiast,  “A  place 
was  needed  where  we  could  build  at 
our  own  pace,  and,  we  had  to  get  a 
place  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
wind.”  Constructing  the  windmill  on 
private  property  also  saved  the  Chi 
Epsilon  Phi  chapter  from  having  to 
get  permission  from  the  ad- 
minisfration  at  Southern,  stated 
Whittle. 

NAMING  WIND  as  a  good  source 
of  energy,  the  doctor  declared, 
“Coal  being  limited,  and,  as  long  as 
the  Arab  countries  persist  in  their 
part  of  the  petroleum  problem,  wind 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  go  to.  All  you 
need  is  a  generator.” 

In  explaining  the  process  involved 
in  converting  wind  power  into  elec¬ 
tricity,  Dr.  Whittle  said,  “The 
blades  are  hooked  up  to  an  alter¬ 
nator,  which  produces  electricity, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  good  wind 
blowing  to  turn  the  blades.” 

Although  at  the  present  time,  the 
windmill  is  not  producing  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  professor  has  hign  hopes 
for  getting  the  windmill  in  workable 
condition  soon. 


Coburn  enjoys  all  sports 


After  the  quiet  settled,  the  group 
of  signalmen,  led  by  Adamson  and  a 
Lt.  Fields,  traveled  the  few  miles  to 
the  small  village  of  Autreyville, 
where  the  seven  signalmen  were 
met  with  over  320  German  in¬ 
fantrymen.  ^  .  , 

Staled  Adamson,  The  town  had  a, 
square,  and  here  were  all  these  Ger¬ 
mans  standing  around  talking.  Well, 
we  just  walKed  out  and  started 
talking  to  them,  and  it  was  here  teat 
tee  Lieutenant  accepted  the  head  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Germans  surrender  for 
that  area.  It  was  pretty  evident  that 
everyone  was  glad  it  was  over,  at 
last.*^’ 


threat  of  death  was  a  con 

tinual  companion  of  the  signalmen, 
although,  according  to  Adamson, 
the  threat  was  no  more  evident  for 
signalmen  than  for  the  average  in¬ 
fantryman.  .  , 

“We  had  a  job  to  do,  and  we  did  it. 
We  never  did  anything  particularly 
heroic.  We  were  getting  shot  at,  and 
we  shot  back,  while  stringing  wires. 
You  got  used  to  it.  It  was  a  lot  like 
the  pressure  that  a  person  who 
works  on  the  powder  line  goes 
through.  I  could  never  do  that, 
stated  Adamson 

At  that  time,  signal  corps  differ^ 
from  the  rest  oithe  troops  In  tee 
U.S.  Army,  as  viewed  by  Adamson; 


WORLD  WAR  I  HAD  ended,  but 
the  89th  Regiment’s  role  had  not. 
Chosen  as  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Germany,  the  89th  remained  over¬ 
seas  for  six  months  after  the  actual 
fighting  had  stopped.  . 

^‘The  people  were  really  nice  to 
us.  They  knew  better  than  to  make 
trouble,  because,  I  guess,  we  were 
the  victors.  I  lived  m  the  home  of 
this  elderly  German  woman,  who 
thought  of  us  as  her  own  within  a 
few  days,”  declared  veteran  Adam¬ 
son. 

Adamson’s  particular  battalion 
remained,  during  the  fighting,  on 
the  front  of  the  battle  the  majority 
of  this  time.  According  to  the  wiry 
widower,  a  general  practice  of  war¬ 
fare  was  to  nave  one  battalion  at  the 
front  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
to  “leap-frog,”  or  stand  still,  while 
other  battalions  passed  by  to  take 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  more  days. 


By  VINCE  ROSATl 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Every  time  you  go  to  a  sporting 
event  on  campus  you’re  almost  sure 
to  see  him  there  and  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it;  be  it  football,  oasket- 
ball,  soccer  or  baseball  Jerry 
Coburn  likes  them  all. 

“I  am  especially  fond  of  basebal 
because  I  played  tee  game  in  school 
and  for  almost  four  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  so  I  like  baseball,”  says  Dr 
Coburn,  instructor  in  drafting  and 
design. 

“I  guess  I  like  all  sports,  but  hun¬ 
ting  and  fishing  are  my  favorites. 
Whenever  I  g^  a  chance  to  get 
away  my  wife  and  I  go  to  Roaring 
River  to  catch  trout,  l  also  like  to 
hunt  deer.  I  went  to  Montana  a 
couple  of  times  to  hunt  elk,  but  I 
wasn’t  lucky  enough  to  get  an  elk.  1 
did  get  a  couple  of  deer  though, 
whitetail  and  mule  but  no  elk  ’’ 

It  was  in  the  early  1950  s  while  he 
was  in  the  Air  Force  and  doing  his 
regular  job,  drafting,  that  tee 
thought  of  being  a  teacher  came  to 
him. 

"By  the  time  I  was  released  from 
the  service  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  a  teacher,  I  went  to  college  on 
the  G.I.  Bill  and  received  my  degree 
from  Kansas  State  College  at  Pit¬ 
tsburg.  My  first  teaching  job  was  in 
1961  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

“No,  not  at  the  prison.  We  did  go 
to  the  prison  once  to  play  baseball. 
When  tee  game  was  over  they  told 
us  that  they  would  like  to  return  the 
favor  and  come  to  our  school  to 
play,  but  they  couldn’t  get  away.  All 
their  games  had  to  be  home 
games. 


“I  enjoy  teaching  my  students, 
but  promoting  school  spirit  is  also 
important.  I  try  to  get  my  students 
involved  in^ampus  activities.” 

In  the  fall  of  1975  Coburn  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Technology  Club. 

“I  was  a  club  advisor  in  1975  when 
the  club  took  first  place  in  all  but 
one  event  to  win  the  Homecoming 
Trophy  and  again  in  1976  when  the 
club  won  all  the  events,  again  win¬ 
ning  the  Trophy.” 


In  the  spring  and  summer  mon¬ 
ths,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
Coburn  spends  a  lot  of  time  gar¬ 
dening. 


“I  like  gardening-,^  I’m  not  very 
good  at  it,  out  I  like  it.  Where  I  live 
IS  very  rocky  so  I  have  to  bring  in  a 
lot  of  dirt  so  I  can  get  a  good  crop, 
mostly  vegetables,  out  this  year  I 
also  had  se^ral  quarts  of 
strawberries  put  in  the  freezer.” 

Coburn  has  been  teaching  at 
Missouri  Southern  for  nine  years 
starting  as  an  evening  instructor  un¬ 
til  now,  the  head  of  the  drafting 
department,  taking  time  off  to  earn 
his  doctorate  in  December  of  last 
year. 

Although  most  of  his  career  has 
been  teaching,  Coburn,  has  spent 
several  years  m  the  business  world 
and  is  in  continual  cpmumcation 
with  businesses  and  the  iob  market 

that  will  effect  his  studenls.. 

Now  that  an.  Industrial  Arts 
teaching  course  has  been  recently 
added  to  the  curriculum,  Coburn  is 


one  of  the  reasons  for  it  s  being. 
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Lions  slip  in  mud 


By  RON  KEMM 
Chart  SporLs  Reporter 
Slipping  and  sliding  on  a  mud- 
Pla^ed  grid-iron,  the  Missouri 
Southern  Dons  were  handed  their 
nret  setback  of  the  1977  season,  13-9. 
The  WaNTie  State  Wildcats  emerged 
victorious  in  the  hard  fought  battle 
following  a  douTipour  just  before 
opening  kickoff. 

The  Lions  traveled  to  Wayne 
NeorasRa  to  plav  their  first  t  eniral 
State  Intercollegiate  Conference 

fame  of  the  season.  Although  the 
ions  led  in  almost  ever\'  depart¬ 
ment  statistically,  it  wasn't  enough 
as  their  season  r^rd  fell  to  3-1 . 

WAYNE  STATE  SCORED  twice 
early  in  the  first  quarter  and  that 
was  all  thev  needed  in  the  game 
dominated  by  defense.  The  Wildcats 
gained  good  tieid  position  on  a  short 
Lion  punt  and  iumped  to  a  quick  7-0 
lead  on  a  £  vard  pass  plav. 
However.  Missouri  Southern 
retaliated  with  a  score  of  their  own 
as  quarterback  Rustv  Shellev  took 
the  snap  from  center  and  pfunged 
over  from  the  one  vard  line. 

The  Wildcats  then  got  one  of  their 
key  breaks  of  the  game.  Lion  pun¬ 
ter.  Lloyd  Walker.  lined  up  deep  in 
his  own 'tern  lorv  out  received  a  oao 
snap  from  the  center.  Unable  to  get 
the  kick  off.  the  Wavne  State 
defense  tacxied  mm  on  'the  5  vard 
line.  The  Wildcats  preceded  to  s'core 
their  second  touchdown. 
However,  they  failed  to  convert  the 
extra  point. 

At  me  end  of  the  first  half  the 
Lions  had  another  chance  to  score 
but  an  ill^al  procedure  call  hurt 
this  drive.  Thev  were  stopped  on  the 
three  vard  line'as  time  ran  out. 

THC:  LIONS’  FIN.AL  big  chance 
occurred  late  in  the  game.  With 
time  running  out.  Southern  moved 
the  ball  down  to  the  Wavne  State 


nine-vard  line.  However  a  fumble 
tum^  the  ball  over,  ending  the 
threat  and  the  Wildcats  came  up 
with  another  big  break. 

Possiblv  one  of  the  kev  olavs  of 
the  game  occurred  when  the  Wild¬ 
cats  were  leading  13-7  and  quar¬ 
terback  Rick  Lade  backed  into  the 
end  zone  on  fourth  down  to  give  the 
Lions  a  two-point  safetv.  Had 
Southern  stopped  Lade  before  he 
reached  the  end  zone  it  would  have 
given  the  Lions  good  field  position 
and  a  great  opportunity  for  a  touch¬ 
down.  This  proved  to  be  a  big  factor. 

Despite  the  little  scoring. 
Southern  led  in  most  of  the 
statistics.  The  Lions  garnered  a 
total  of  227  yards  while  limiting  the 
Wildcats  to  132.  A  total  ot  74  vards 
were  gained  ip  the  air  whife  153 
were  earned  on  the  ground.  Larry 
Barnes  again  led  the  running  game 
amassing  145  vards  on  32  carries. 
The  defense  allowed  but  96  vards 
rushing  and  36  passing. 

HOWTVER,  THE  LIONS  also  led 
in  the  turnover  department  which 
also  turned  out  to  be  a  big  factor. 
Thev  coughed  the  ball  up  three 
times  while  tossing  one  in¬ 
terception. 

Injuries  to  the  Lions  include  knee 
injuries  to  both  “Bo”  Campbell  of 
the  sp^cialtv  teams  and  linebacker 
LeonBoldin'g. 

Wavne  State,  now  3-1,  entered  the 
game'  boasting  the  Conference’s 
stingiest  defense.  They  ranked  num¬ 
ber  one  against  the  rush  and  second 
against  the  pass.  In  their  three 
previous  outings,  thev  had  allowed  a 
total  of  onlv3l  points. 

Summarizing  the  game,  the  Wild¬ 
cats  made  the  key  plays  both  of¬ 
fensively  and  defensively  when 
necessary  while  taking  advantage 
of  Missouri  Southern's  mistakes  ef¬ 
fectively. 


at  Wayne  State  and  lose 


RUSTY  SHELLEY,  6’3”,  200  pound  Joplinite,  connects 
for  a  touchdown  in  last  Saturday’s  game  against  the 
Washburn  Ichabods.  Shelley.  Southern’s  senior  quar- 


TIGHT-END  BRENT  Cook  and  a 
referee  agree  on  their  evaluation  of 
Cook’s  reception  of  a  pass  from 
quarterback  Rusty  Shelley,  during 


Ichabods  lose! 


By  DAVID  PATTERSON 
On  a  clear,  cool  evening  in  a 
locally  televised  game,  the  Missouri 
Southern  Lions  proved  they  are  still 
one  of  the  leading  teams  in  the 
CSIC  by  beating  the  W’ashburn 
Slate  Ichabods  38-21. 

After  losing  the  week  before  in  the 
mud  at  Wayne  State,  the  Lions 
showed  excellent  poise  in  coming 
from  behind  early  in  the  game 
“Every  player  on  the  squad  con- 
tnbuted  to  this  important  victory  ” 
comment^  Coach  Jim  Frazier, 
whose  Lions  looked  impressive 
b^re  a  home  crowd  of  4.50(T 
The  Lions  fell  behind  early  in  the 
contest  when  the  Ichabods  in¬ 
tercepted  a  Rustv  Shelley  pass  and 
^t  im  shop  in  Southern  territory. 
The  first  ^ore  of  the  game  came  a 
few  plays  later  as  Washburn  scored 
from  2^ards  out. 

AFTER  THE  KICK-OFF,  the  two 
tearns  exchanged  punts,  and 
^juthern  ended  up  with  the  ball  on 
their  42  yard  line.  Using  his  backs 
running 

the  ball  himself,  Shelley  engineered 
a  near-perfect  scoring  drive  with 
Larry  Barnes  going  inTor  the  score 
from  two  yards  out. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Ichabods 
ca^e  right  and  scored  a  few  plays 
later.  That  play  was  set  up  by  an 
wLsta^ing  catch  by  Washburn’s 
Mike  Keely.  Going  high  in  the  air  he 
UxAi  a  pas^  from  defen.sive  back 
Kent  N^by,  coming  down  on  the 
tw(.ryard  line. 

At  that  point,  .Southern  fa  as  were 
wondering  if  Wayne  State  had  taken 
^^mething  out  of  the  Lions.  They 
had  lost  the  week  before  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle  and  thi.s  game  with 
Washburn  was  a  must-win  if 
.Southern  wanted  to  keep  their  con¬ 
ference  hopes  alive 
But  the  “wild  bunch'  rekindled 
the  enthusiasm  as  Kevin  Gundy  in- 
U^rcepted  a  Washburn  pass  that 
brou^t  the  crowd  to  its  feel. 

Wit/i  Washburn  taking  away  the 
outside  running  of  Barnes.  .Shelley 
us^  tfie  inside  running  of  John 
Holland  to  set  up  a  touchdown  pass 
Uj  light-end  Brent  Oxjk,  tying  the 
score 

THE  ICHABODS  GOT 
iNOWHEHE  on  their  next  fy>ssession 


and  Southern  took  over,  deep  in 
their  own  territory. 

Barnes,  who  scored  four  times 
(setting  a  new  record),  was  used  to 
his  maximum  on  the  ensuing  90- 
yard  drive.  Running  over  and 
around  defenders,  he  nad  his  best 
night  in  a  Southern  uniform.  He  en¬ 
ded  the  game  with  293  yards  total  of¬ 
fense,  rushing  18  times  for  80  yards 
He  caught  five  passes  for  168  and 
alertly  picked  up  a  fumble,  carrying 
it  45  yards  to  end  his  evening. 

The  first-half  ended  with 
Southern  leading  21-14.  But  the 
game  was  sill  in  doubt.  “Well  I  won¬ 
der  if  Southern  can  cull  it  out.”  was 
the  comment  of  one  fan.  This  was  a 
cr^it  to  the  Washburn  team,  who 
looked  impressive  on  its  two  scoring 
drives. 

Not  much  happened,  until  midway 
in  the  third  quarter  when  Barnes 
made  an  electrifying  pass  in¬ 
terception  and  run  that  covered  71 
yards  and  put  the  Lions  out  in  front 
to  stay. 

Washburn  didn’t  give  up 
however,  and  scored  its  final  tally 
on  its  next  possession.  The  Ichabod 
touchdown  was  set  up  by  a  fluke 
pass  reception  that  bounced  off  a 
Southern  defender  and  into  the  han¬ 
ds  of  a  diving  Washburn  receiver  on 
the  two-yard  line.  But  the  Lions 
defense  never  laid  down  and  held 
the  Ichabod’s  explosive  offense 
.scoreless  the  remainder  of  the 
game. 

BARNE.S  SCORED  ON  another 
great  reception  ana  me  iwo-poini 
conversion  was  executed  perfectly 
on  a  Shelley  pass  to  a  diving  Bob 
Richmond  in  the  end-zone 
.Southern’s  final  score  of  the  nighf 
came  on  a  35-yard  field  goal  by  Har- 
ve  Derrick. 

The  Lion  offense  compiled’  451 
total  yards,  262  on  the  ground  and 
189  in  the  air.  The  balanced  running 
attack  was  evident  with  Holland 
rushing  for  94  yards  and  Shelley 
carding  the  ball  for  64.  This  was 
Southern  s;  fxjst  game  of  the  season. 
Coming  from  behind  with  im- 

Bressive  ground  controlling  drives 
lal  led  to  toiirhdownK  and  fhf* 
defense  using  the  big  plays  to  stop  a 
fxiwerful  offense. 


Rick  Ham  student  of  Indian  history 


last  Saturday’s  game  against  the 
Washburn  State  Ichabods.  Cook  is  a 
6'2”  185  pound  junior  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  Mo. 


By  KATHY  L.ACEY 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

“Indian  reservations.”  to  Rick 
Ham,  “are  doomed.  They  were  good 
for  a  while,  but  now  the  United 
States  has  progressed  and  even¬ 
tually  the  reservations  will 
diminish.” 

After  visiting  several  reser¬ 
vations  throughout  his  vacationing 
years.  Ham  has  decided  that  they 
are  degrading  to  the  honor  of  the 
American  Indian.  “The  day  of  the 
Great  American  West  and  Indian  is 
gone.  I  think  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  part  of  ourpasts.  I  think 
the  Indians  should  do  the  same.  The 
greatest  time  for  them  is  now 
history  and  they  should  find  honor 
in  looking  back  on  their  fore¬ 
fathers’  existence.” 

Ham,  now  a  senior  at  Southern 
and  active  as  a  defensive  end  for  the 
football  team,  uses  most  of  his  spare 
time  reading  publications  on  Indian 
history.  His  major  is  history— In¬ 
dian  History— and  he  enjoys  “bat¬ 
tles,  wars,  and  burial  grounds,”  he 
notes. 

SYMPATHETIC  HE  IS  NOT,  for 
the  Indian  reservation  ordeals.  He 
feels  that  “the  majority  of  Indians 
there  are  able  to  leave  but  not 
willing  to  find  better  lives  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  atmosphere  there  allows 
them  to  keep  drumming  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  what  IS  rightfully  theirs. 

“I  hate  to  say  it  but  most  of  them 


are  there  getting  money  for  doing 
nothing,  and  others  are  getting 
more  money  for  performing  sup¬ 
posedly  religious  and  meaningful 
ceremonies  for  me  tourists.  It’s  only 
hurting  themselves.  It’s  degrading 
their  pride  and  honor.  The  previous 
Indian  situation  was  inconvenient; 
progress  took  over.  Back  in  the  19th 
cenTury  there  were  dozens  of  tribes, 
like  little  nations,  fighting  over  hor¬ 
ses  and  squaws.  It  was  in¬ 
convenient.  It  would  have  been 
taken  over  by  something  else  if  not 
by  our  system  today.” 

Communing  with  nature  concerns 
most  of  Hanvs  hobbies.  He  enjoys 
camping,  hunting,  fishing  and 
collecting  guns  and  rifles.  The 
plains,  streams,  and  mountains  of 
Colorado  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
and  the  tundras  of  Alaska  he  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoys.  “Ideologically  I 
would  like  to  get  a  job  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado  or  Wyoming 
teaching  an  Indian  history  class.  In 
my  spare  time  I’d  be  able  to  hunt 
and  fish  and  maybe  even  study  In¬ 
dian  artifacts.” 

AMERICAN  WESTERN  DAYS 
from  1700  to  1900  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  Rick,  basically  the  19th 
century.  “I’d  like  to  have  lived  as  an 
early  explorer  then  or  as  a  moun¬ 
tain  man,  to  go  back  to  when  game 
was  everywhere-grisley  bear,  elk, 
and  buffalo.  I’d  hke  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  ‘rough’  life.” 


Short  fall  season 
ends  for  golfers 


By  RONKEMM 
Chart  Sports  Reporter 

Missouri  Southern  Lions’  golf 
team  have  ignored  the  cool,  crisp 
weather  of  October  to  finish  up  the 
short,  fall  season. 

Brightened  by  the  addition  of 
several  new  prospects,  the  team  has 
performed  well  in  early  com¬ 
petition.  According  to  coach  Doug 
Landrith,  all  of  the  golfers  are  tur¬ 
ning  in  respectable  scores.  This 
year’s  team  consists  of  Larry  Clay, 
Nick  Crim,  Ray  Gregg,  Danny 
Heater,  Dave  Hubbard,  Bob 
McKay,  Scott  Pennington,  John 
Prange,  Chris  Schwartz,  Randy 
Soho^y  and  Joe  Vogel. 

THE  LIONS  HAVE  competed  in 
three  tournaments  thus  far  and 
possibly  one  more  next  week.  In  the 
Lions  first  naatch  on  September  23, 
theY  traveled  to  Warrensburg  and 
finished  seventh  out  of  the  14  teams 
^"iS^ed  Joe  Vogel  was  Southern’s 
with  a  VIj  course 

On  September  30,  the  Lions 
traveled  to  Lawrence,  Kan.  where 
they  finished  sixth  out  of  16  at  the 
Baker  Un^ersity  Invitational. 
Columbia  College  and  Central 
Missouri  State  University  both 
finished  with  identical  311  totals. 
Missouri  Southern  compiled  a  322 
total,  one  behind  Washburn  Univer- 
sity,  John  Prange  carded  a  78  on  the 
par  72  course  for  Southern  medalist 
honors.  Randy  Sohosky  was  close 
behind  with  a  79. 

a  tournament  on 
ni.K  7  at  Briarbrook  Country 
(^)ub  in  which  12  teams  were  en- 


Shoal  Creek,  Sugar  Creek  Elk 
River,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Jackson  Hol^  Wyoming,  the  Grand 
Tetons,  and  Custer’s  Last  Stand  are 
just  a  few  of  the  sites  that  Rick  and 
his  comrades  have  explored  upon 
various  occasions.  Every  y^ear  he 
plans  a  trip  somewhere  in  the  west 
either  to  hunt  or  just  to  have  a  good 
time.  He  has  also  been  through 
several  Indian  reservations  but  has 
yet  to  meet  with  a  savage  tribe. 

Through  extensive  studies  in 
American  Indian  and  Old  Western 
Culture,  Rick  has  learned  much 
about  battles,  ceremonial  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  various  means  of 
torture.  Self  torture  by  the  Plains 
Indians  conceived  loyalty  to  the 
gods.  The  Sioux  would,  insert  eagle 
talons  into  their  skin,  usually  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  their  back  and  chest 


muscles,  and  w'ould  hang  tW 
selves  by  these  from  a  ^ 
Strength  and  duration  was  belief 
to  be  obtained  from  the  go^  ttJ 
ceremony  was  quite  often  used 
test  of  manhood  or  as  an  initial!  ' 
into  manhood.  ^ 


Here  on  the  Missouri  Southert 
campus.  Ham.  although  involvedif 
football  for  a  long  time,  would  noi 
even  consider  it  for  a  career  He& 
joys  the  sport  but  woi^  rath? 
fulfill  his  dream  as  a  histS 
teacher.  About  the  football  team  lie 
notes  that  “the  chances  for  theteaa 
this  year  are  good.  I  would  liketc 
see  the  Lions  get  a  National  Chan;- 
pionship  but  first  we’ll  have  tovrir 
the  conference  and  get  into  the 
playoffs.  The  National  Cham  * 
pionship  will  be  in  Seattle  in  Ik 
King  Dome.” 


Olympics  goal 
of  12  year  old 


^red.  Coach  Landrith  said  that 
Park  College  was  in  the  process  of 
organized  a  tournament  scheduled 
for  October  17  If  the  Lions  are  able 
to  attend,  it  will  be  their  final  match 
for  the  season. 

COACH  LANDRITH  FELT  that 
the  new  prospects  were  giving  the 
team  a  big  lift 

“Joe  Vogel  was  a  walk-in  and  he 
h^as  done  a  real  fine  job  for  us.  Larry 
j  Schwartz  are  tran¬ 
sfer  students  who  also  help  out 
Chris  was  the  number  four  plaver 
on  his  team  that  went  to 
Natjo^als  last  year,”  he'^eot 

Coach  Landrith  also  noted  that 
the  freshmen  were  looking  real  good 
and  coming  up  with  good  scores. 

^COMPARED  TO  I  AST 

Ih-;  .spring  season  ,o  r‘Sl’“S^5 


By  B.J.  CAVVYER 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

The  Olympic  goals  set  by  one 
young  athlete,  Joyce  Ann  Thurman 
may  be  partially  responsible  for  her 
‘miraculous”  recovery. 

The  goals  young  athletes  set  today 
are  set  hi^  and  often  at  a  very 
early  age.  Because  of  this  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  many  of  these  goals  are 
never  reached.  This  was  not  to  be 
the  case  for  Miss  Thurman.  She  set 
put  in  1973  at  age  eight  to  become  a 
famous  gymnast,  with  the  hope  of 
someday  going  to  the  Olympic 
games  and  participating  in  the 
uneven  parallel  bars  competition. 

really  little 

rJp  I  wanted  to  be  good, 

I  ve  wanted  to  be  a  gymnast  ever 
sincelcanremember^^  ’  - 

But  many  things  can  happen  to 
prevent  even  the  most  decficated 
and  talented  youngsters  from 
reaching  their  goals.  This  is  what 
happened  in  Joyce’s  case. 

In  late  September  of  1974.  while 
riding  home  from  school  on  her 

he?ike"to  and  faU  "caS 

taken  to  the  hospital  at  Webb  Cu“ 


City^Hos"®  ‘,ra  Webb 

then  an  x^ray  revealM.'i®*' 
"tts-set  res{iE®'t“  ™  '^,8  jo  be 

ant;c.^tionofhe..relet'e'’?rortli? 


ches.  I  learned  I  would  have  to  wear 
a  full  leg  brace  for  no  telling  ho« 
long! !  ”  exclaimed  Joyce. 

Joyce’s  mother.  Dorothy  Thur¬ 
man,  says,  “She's  just  really  lu(i) 
that  she  didn't  have  to  wear  that 
brace  all  her  life.” 

Sne  spent  another  year  in  the 
brace,  with  fittings  and  refitting 
special  therapy  and  exercises  aw 
very  little  hope  of  reaching  her  goal 

“1  never  lost  sight  of  my  „ 
always  have  wanted  to  become 
gy'mnast,  so  as  soon  as  the  ne«5 
came  that  I  could  take  off  niyfr^^ 

I  did,  as  quickly  as  I  could  aw 
began  to  practice  again.” 

Joyce  says  that  at  her  school.N^ 
th  Jr.  High,  in  Joplin,  there  is** 
gymnastic  program.  But  she  hasaf 
tended  the  gymnastic  program* 
the  Joplin  ’YWCA  where  she  learn® 
tumbling,  had  an  opportunity  ■ 
learn  functions  on  the  balance  beatt 
and  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars. 

^  “My  favorite  is  the  bars,  but  Ij! 
better  at  tumbling.  I  gue^ 
need  to  concentric  mv  efforts? 
the  area  of  the  bar  'exercis«f 
Joyce  explains.  “Presentl)’ D 
working  on  a  much  smaller 
be  a  cheerleader  here  at  Norin'J;, 
year  but  I’m  still  looking  forwa^ 
the  Olympics  somedav.  I  ^ 
twelve,^'  she  said. 

Joyce’s  father  states,  “The  ® 
centage  of  Joyce’s  returning 
brace  is  small  now.  but  not^ 
possible.  We’re  just  grateful 
she  s  done  this  well.’’ 

This  summer  Joyce  has  len/J^ 
rappel  and  her  faUier  taught 
water  ski.  “She’s  back  to  P 
nasties  and  we  are  all  reallv  Pj 
of  her,’’  states  her  twin  broi*; 
John.  “Ya’  know  shes  j;' 
w  orked  hard  and  has  b^n  luck) 

U  may  be  luck,  but  Joyce 
think  so.  She  believes.  It  s  ms 
know  that  miracles  really  can  I 
pen  Miracle  number  one.  L 
w'alk,  run,  and  be  normal.  ^1^ 
number  two  is  what  I’m  work^ 
now,  my  future,  and  theOlynfl 


Newby  says  Lions 
I  ready  for  anybody 


KENT  NEWBY 


By  STAN"  HERRIN  ONE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  of 

Associate  Editor  being  a  native  of  Joplin  might  be  an 

“We’ll  be  ready  for  anybody  easier  time  of  adjusting,  according 
throwing,”  vowed  Kent  Newby,  to  newby.  ‘T  went  through  that  at 
Southern  comerback  “That’s  my  Coffeyvflle.  Kis  would  gefhomesick 
job.  That’s  what  I’m  there  for.”  and  quit.  But  they  fit  into  the  com- 
Newby.  a  senior,  feels  some  have  munity  better  here.” 
criticizM  the  Southern  secondary.  A  not-so-fond  memory  for  Newby 
“We  are  strong  everywhere,”  he  was  the  1976  Washburn  game  in 
said,  “and  we^e  got  some  good  which  he  broke  his  ankle  and  tore 


people  in  the  secondary.’ 

OF  MISSOURI  SOUTHERN 
Newby,  a  home-town  boy.  said  “I 
like  it  a  lot.  I’ve  made  a  lot  of  close 
friends-they  all  like  to  play  football. 
There’s  a  real  good  team  effort  and 
real  good  leadership.  ” 

"I  think  the  coaches  here  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Coffeyville  ones.  They 
have  a  better  outlook  on  the  team. 
Newby  said.  “There  are  not  that 
many  individuals— it’s  all  team 
oriented.” 

Even  the  so-called  stars  of  the 
team?  “They’re  treated  like 
everybody  else.”  said  Newby.  “We 
don’t  really  have  any  standouts. 
Some  may  lead  more  than 
others....” 

ONE  IN  A  FAMILY  of  six^  Newby 
started  football  in  the  YMCA  ^ 


some  ligaments  while  covering  a 
kickoff.  “I’m  not  real  sure  what 
happened,”  said  Newby.  “It  didn’t 
hurt  very  bad.  It  felt  like  a  bad 
sprain.  But  when  the  doctor  x-rayed 
if  they  found  out  I’d  messed  it  up  a 
little."’ 

“JIM  WRIGHT  HELPED 
rehabilitate  me.  He  put  me  on  a 
program— isometrics— for  two  mon¬ 
ths.  1  played  spring  ball  last  year.” 

Majoring  in  PE,  Newby  hopes  to 
coach  a  high  school  team  near  this 
area. 

Camping,  listening  to  music,  and 
being  outdoors  are  among  Newby’s 
favorite  pastimes.  But  football  has 
denied  him  one  lifelong  ambition 
that  is  about  to  be  fulfilled:  “After  I 
finish  playing,  I’m  going 
skiing— maybe  this  spring  break.” 

EMPORIA  STATE,  although 


fourth  ^ade.  I^ter  he  graduated  primarily  a  control  team,  may  test 
from  Joplin  Memorial  with  all-  fhat  theory  tomorrow, 
conference  and  honorable  mention  “They’re  an  improved  ballclub.” 
^-state  imder  his  belt  as  a  running  Mewby.  “They’ve  got  their 
bad  and  suddenly  found  himself  program  turned  around.  And 
svntched  to  defen^  at  Coffeyville.  [hef  ve  got  Zickefoose.” 

Now  I  enjoy  playmg  both  offense  ^Tot  that  Newby,  a  senior,  has  any 
and  defense.  But  it  took  me  a  while  igck  of  confidence  in  Lion  football, 
fo  appreciate  defense,  “Newby  said.  Qne  of  the  reasons  for  his  transfer 
The  more  vou  play  it  the  more  you  f^om  Coffeyville  Junior  College,  ac- 
see  It  as  a  challenge.”  cording  to  Newby,  was  Soutnern’s 

After  two  years  at  junior  college,  football  program.  “It’s  the  best 
we  Lions  acquired  Newby,  and  ne  college  football  team  around 
was  reunited  with  two  old  friends,  here  .probably  in  the  country.” 
John  Cupp  and  Rick  Hamm. ‘‘We’ve  Newby  continued,  “People  still 

together  quite  a  while.”  said  have  fo  beat  us.  And  I  think  we’re  up 
‘^®wby.  to  any  challenge  anybody  gives  us. 


CHUCK 


luca  a  uuwiuieiu  in  a 
match  against  Forest  Park  Junior 
College  of  St.  Louis.  Vallentine,  a 
senior,  has  played  with  the  Missouri 


Southern  soccer  Lions  for  the  pasi 
four  years  and  is  close  to  breaking  a 
school  scoring  record.  (Chart  photo 
by  Clark  Swanson) 


JUNIOR  LINK  JOE  Angeles  kicks  a  Lions  came  from  behind  in  the 
ball  downfield  in  action  against  second  half  to  win,  5-2.  (Chart  photo 
Forest  Park  Junior  College.  The  by  Clark  Swanson) 


'Hard-nosed  defense’ 
awaits  Emporia  State 


It's  not  all  work 


Bv  LONNIE  BYRD 


wno  work  an  suiiiniei  w 
/or  college  costs.  Says  San- 
J-  “The  sacrifice  is  well  worth 

ndoval  spent  his  summer 
for  a  privately-ownw  cori¬ 
ng  business,  he  said,  ‘‘The  job 
•d  this  summer  helped  me 
are  for  the  football  team  here 
^them,  as  my  work  consists 
everal  different  jobs:  sand- 
t«ng,  house  remodeUng, 
inry,  roofing,  painting,  water 
wg,  and  tree  service..,. The 
^ere  challenging  sometimes, 
W still  alive.”  . 

fltmg  has  helped  him  m  ways 
,than  financially,  he  saicT 
is  a  love  of  mine  and  me 
telp^  my  muscles.  He 


went  on.  “The  job  really  improved 
my  punctuality  because  we  had 
deadlines.” 

Although  jobs  are  time  con¬ 
suming,  Sandoval  said.  My  job 
alloweSf  me  enough  time  to  pr^are 
for  football.. .and  I  always  had  the 
weekends  for  my  fun. 

“I  consider  myself  lucky,  he 
said  “There  are  people  in  the  world 
who  have  no  chance  at  ail  to  ga  to 
college.  I  really  kept  my  mother  and 
father  from  having  to  pay  a  lot  of 

^^l?e”a^ed,  “I  wish  I  could  work, 
play  football,  and  go  to  schoo  at  the 
sarne  time.  Maybe  in  time  1 11  try  it. 
I  love  to  be  active  because  the  more 
I  am  the  less  chance  I  have  of 
Deconiing  lazy..  i  hate  to  be  a  drag. 


By  STAN  HERRIN 
Associate  Editor 

Missouri  Southern  will  use  “a 
good,  hard-nosed  defense,  a  wide- 
open  offense,  and  work  hard  on  the 
keying  game”  against  Emporia 
State  Saturday,  according  to  head 
coach  Jim  Frazier. 

“Defensively  we’re  playing  good 
football.  Last  week  we  were  number 
one  in  the  nation  on  defense.  And  we 
were  number  two  on  offense  until 
the  Wayne  State  game.”  said 
Frazier.  “We’ll  just  play  our  defen¬ 
sive  game  and  let  the  offense  flex  its 
wings.” 

Emporia  does  not  figure  to  be  a 
pushover,  however.  ^‘They  just 
came  off  of  a  big  win  over  Doane 
college.  They’re  young  offensively 
and  defensively... however,  they’re 
predominantly  a  junior  team.”  said 
Frazier. 

“They  are  a  run  the  ball,  control, 
not  wide-open,  eat  up  the  clock  kind 
of  team”  said  Frazier.  “They  play 
good  defense  and  they  have  one  of 


the  top  running  backs  in  the  con¬ 
ference.” 

Southern  could  potentially  have 
problems  with  tailback  Greg 
Zickefoose,  conference  player  of  the 
week  during  the  last  of  September. 
“Their  offense  is  built  on 
Zickefoose.”  said  Frazier. 

Defensively,  Emporia  is  “solid” 
with  John  Zigger,  defensive  end. 
“He’s  a  qualify  defensive  end—  an 
outstanding  defensive  end,”  said 
Frazier. 

“Their  problems  seem  to  be  in  the 
quarterback  position... their  quar¬ 
terbacks  have  been  hurt... injury 
problems,”  said  Frazier,  and  ad¬ 
ded,  “We’re  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Bo  Campbell  hurt  his  knee,  and 
Brian  Bricke’s  wrist  is 
broken— he’ll  be  out  for  six  weeks. 
Other  than  that,  just  the  ‘owees’, 
cuts  and  bruises  that  go  with  a 
quality  brand  of  football. 

Emporia  State  will  host  the  Lions 
at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  for  their 
homecoming. 


Th»*  (  hirt,  Friday.  Orl.  14.  1*77  1 1 


Soccer  takes 
full  attention 


Bvd.AUK, SWANSON 
Chart  SporU  Krportrr 

Once  In  a  while  mere  comes  a  pvr 
Ron  who  is  totally  dedicated  to  a 
cause,  and  Miiwouri  Southern  Ih 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  person  of 
this  stature  in  the  Lion  soccer 
program,  presently.  Chuck  Vallen- 
line  is  chasing  the  school  scoring 
record  of  41  goals  and  is  10  short  oT 
breaking  it. 

“I  .should  make  it  this  year,  but  I 
won’t  if  I  play  like  I  did  at 
Rockhurst,  vaiientine stated. 

VALLENTINE  IS  ONE  of  the 
most  ouLstanding  soccer  players  to 
ever  attend  Southern,  but  he  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  isn’t  the  best 

^on  this  year’s  squad.  “I  used 
ne  of  the  best,  but  because  of 
my  injuries  last  year,  the  others 
caughf  up  with  me  and  many  are 
just  as  good  now.” 

Vallentine,  however,  maintains  a 
certain  sense  of  confidence  and 
determination.  “I  guess  because 
I’m  a  senior  and  this  is  my  last  year, 
I  tray  a  bit  harder....!  want  to  win 
the  district  before  I  have  to  leave,” 
he  said. 

Chuck  has  played  soccer  since  the 
time  when  if  was  a  club  sport.  “I 
remember  when  we  had  to  pay  our 
own  hotel  bill  because  the  school 
wouldn’t  fund  us.  We  were  broke 
most  of  the  time  and  had  to  raise  our 
own  money,”  he  explained. 

.SINCE  THAT  TIME  Soccer  has 


attainted  varsity  status  and  Vy/l^n 
tine  has  matured  into  one  of  th 
team’s  moBtcxp<TicncwJ  playep* .  „ 

“I  really  donV think  of 
leader  .  The  real  leader,  I  think,  is 
Cary  Maloney,  because  he 
high  school  wltVi  most  of  the  Y^ag|T 
guvs.  Another  reason  is  that  I  lo^ 
respect  because  I  work  for  Bodon  in 
the  language  lab,”  Vallentine 

But  he  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
Coach  Hal  Bodon,  “Bodon  is  the 
best  coach  I’ve  ever  had  and  un 
doubtcdly  made  soccer  possible  for 
Missouri  Southern,  ”  He  jokintflv 
added,  “He  is  a  good  PR  man.  but 
you’ve  got  to  watch  him,  though, 
because  ne  has  a  tendency  to  stret¬ 
ch  the  truth.”  . 

I  GUESS  THE  ONLY  other  sub¬ 
jects  I  have  interest  arc  my  giri 
friend  and  my  school  work,  he 
mused. 

Vallentine  feels  the  team  has  a 
tough  schedule  ahead,  but  could 
make  it  into  a  strong  conference 
position. 

me  way  it  works  is  that  four 
teams  make  the  playoffs.  Rc^khurst 
is  in  for  sure.  We’ll  nave  to 
one  of  the  other  positions.  1  think, 
though,  if  we  can  play  Rockhurst  on 
our  field  we  could  beat  them. 

He  concluded,  “We’ve  got  more 


\ 
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Lions  lose  1-0 
to  UM  St.  Louis 


Missouri  Southern  lost  another 
heartbreaker  in  soccer  last 
weekend  to  UMSL,  1-0.  The  game, 
which  was  played  in  St.  Louis,  was 
decided  by  an  indirect  free  kick 
made  by  St.  Louis’  Mark  Buchler 
with  1:26  left  in  the  first  half  . 

The  call,  which  was  similar  to  the 
one  that  cost  Missouri  Southern  the 
Columbia  game,  was  called  against 
fullback  Robert  Lonigro.  ”Both 
players  were  going  for  the  ball.  I 
didn’t  see  any  obstruction  on  the 
play.  It’s  disappointing  to  lose  a 
game  like  that  oecause  both  teams 

Blayed  extremely  hard,”  said  Coach 
al  Bodon. 


BECKY  KNUST  SHOWS  her  ser¬ 
ving  form  in  a  women’s  volleyball 
game  against  John  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Lions  won  the  matches,  15- 
4, 15-6,  and  15-0. 


Again,  as  in  past  games^  Missouri 
Southern’s  defense  was  in  tip-top 
shape  “Had  it  not  been  for  that 
goal,  they  would  have  had  a  difficult 
time  scoring  against  us.  Our  defen¬ 
se  really  played  tough.  But,  of  cour¬ 
se,  they  played  excellent  defense 
too,”  said  Bodon. 

“All  of  our  fullbacks  —  Cary 
Maloney,  Ron  and  Tim  Behnen  and 
Rob  Lonigio  —  played  extremely 
well,”  said  Bodon.  “Rick  Ruzick 
played  an  excellent  game.  I  am 
disappointed  that  we  didn’t  win,  but 
I  can  t  fault  the  play  of  our  young 
men.  Thev  plavedexlremelv  hard.’ 


Lady  Lions 
win  three 


Missouri  Southern’s  Lady  Lions 
started  the  CSIC  conference  race  in 
perfect  fashion  by  winning  all  three 
matches  of  a  conference  volleyball 
quadrar^ular.  The  victories 
boosted  (Jerry  Albin’s  spikers  to  an 
8-3  season  record  and  started  the 
conference  race  at  3-0. 

Southern’s  spikers  edged  Pit¬ 
tsburg  16-14  and  15-4,  overpowered 
Wayne  State  15-6  and  1^7  and 
ne^ed  three  games  to  subdue 
scrappy  Washburn  15-13,  14-16  and 
15-4.  Washburn  was  previously  un¬ 
defeated  in  five  conference  starts. 

In  earlier  matches  the  pass-set- 
spike  crew  swept  Drury  15-9,  15-6 
and  15-0  and  15-0, 15-1  and  15-11.  In  a 
six-team  tourney  at  Kansas  State 
University.  Southern  upended 
Missouri-Kansas  City  15-3  and  15-11, 
splits  pair  with  Emporia  State  8-lo 
and  15-9,  and  dropped  two  games 
each  to  Kansas  State  5-15,  7-1d;  Nor¬ 
thern  Iowa  11-15,  11-13;  and  power¬ 
ful  Graceland  3-15,  12-15.  The  split 
with  Emporia  was  not  counted  as  a 
match  giving  the  Lady  Lions  a  1-3 
mark  for  the  event. 

John  Brown  and  Evangel  became 
the  next  victims  of  Lion  power.  The 
former  fell  15-4, 15-6  ana  15-0,  while 
the  Crusaders  were  15-5, 15-7  and  15- 
3  losers.  Southwest  Baptist  dropped 
a  best-three-out-of-five  match  to  the 
Lady  Lions  15-4,  15-7  and -15-6,  to 
give  the  victors  a  9-3  season  record. 

Injured  and  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  are  Martha  Carr  and  Lori 
Hanson.  Hanson  underwent  knee 
surgery  last  week  to  repair  torn  car¬ 
tilage. 


You’ve  got  a  good  head 
on  your  shoulders.  A  nice 
place  to  live.  You’ve  got  a  de¬ 
cent  job,  or  at  least  it’s  going 
to  be  someday.  Maybe  you’ve 
even  got  a  couple  bucks  in  the 
bank.  And  plans,  you’ve  got 
plenty  of  them,  life  is  just  a 
bowl  of  cherries,  right?  Ex¬ 
cept  it’s  not.  Something’s 
missing.  And  you’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  up  empty.  Get¬ 
ting  out  of  bed  used  to  be 
easy,  now  it’s  not  anymore. 
And  you’ve  begun  to  look  at 
yourself,  right  to  the  inside, 
and  you're  asking,  is  that  all 
there  is?  Well,  it’s  not,  you 
know.  Not  even  close. 
There’s  the  Peace  Corps. 

Maybe  it’ll  be  teaching 
nutrition-  Or  building  a 
schoolhouse.  Or  clearing  a 
field  so  the  people  in  the  vil¬ 


lage  you  serve  can  adopt  a 
new  habit:  eating  everyday. 
You  came  to  the  Peace  Corps 
to  give  and  you’ve  gotten. 
You’ve  learned  a  language. 
Discovered  a  new  cidture. 
Found  out  about  life:  theirs. 
Yours.  Morning  has  become 
an  adventure  again.  Sure,  the 
hours  are  long  and  hard  and 
the  bread  is  lousy.  But  some¬ 
times,  putting  bread  in  some¬ 
one’s  mouth  can  be  more  re- 
\*arding  to  you  than  all  the 
bread  in  your  pocket 

The  Peace  Corps  is  alive 
and  well. 

Join  the  Peace  Corps. 
Call  toUfree:  800-424-8580. 
Or  write  the  Peace  Corps, 

D.C.  20525.  QOrpS 


Giveuslhisdoy, 
our  daily  bread. 
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